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M.DCC.LXIX. 


O  write  Dialogues  after  a  Tully, 


JL  a  Lyttleton,  or  a  Hurd,  may 
perhaps  be  deemed  a  very  rafh  under¬ 
taking,  and  favoring  as  little  of  modefty, 
as  of  difcretion:  yet  however  the  author 
may  fare  with  refpeft  to  the  latter  im¬ 
putation,  he  difclaims  all  acquaintance 
with  Vanity . 

The  truth  is,  the  following  fheets  were 
wrote  originally  in  another  form,  which 
gave  them  fomewhat  of  fo  very  grave 
an  air,  as  threatened  to  exclude  them 
from  the  notice  of  the  younger  and 
fprightlier  part  of  mankind.  The  form 
of  Dialogue  was  judged  capable  of  en¬ 
livening  the  moral,  and  of  abating  the 
formality  of  precept.  But  here  another 
difficulty  occurred,  and  a  formidable  one 
too;  —  Is  not  the  effence  of  Dialogue , 
Character?  and  if  fo,  what  becomes 
of  the  fpeakers  in  the  following  pages  ?  if 
this  objection  cannot  be  got  over,  the  au¬ 


thor 


thor  folicits  his  readers  to  pardon,  what  it 
was  not  in  his  abilities  to  remedy  —  he  has 
attempted  indeed  one  Character,  —  that  of 
Hortensius  ;  a  proof  perhaps  of  his  pru¬ 
dence  in  attempting  no  more. 

The  difficulty  which  attended  the  change 
of  form,  has  rendered  the  trail  fition  from 
one  part  of  the  fubject  to  another,  in 
fome  places  a  little  forced,  and  unnatu¬ 
ral  ;  contrary  to  the  eafe  and  freedom 
with  which  the  Dialogue  Ihould  flow. 
It  was  not  poffible  to  corredt  this,  with¬ 
out  fuch  a  total  alteration  of  the  whole, 
as  neither  the  time,  or  inclination  of 
the  Author,  was  equal  to.  If  this  Ihould 
be  among  the  maculce  which  Ihould 
chance  not  to  giye  offence,  the  Public 
will  be  very  candid  indeed. 
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DIALOGUES 


Dialogue  I. 

* 

SOPHRONIUS,  HORTENSIUS, 
CLEANTHES,  and  PHILALETHES. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

WELCOME  my  friends  to  this  plea- 
fant  retirement^  where  Ihelter’d 
from  the  buftle  and  impertinence  of  pub¬ 
lic  life,  we  fleal  a  few  hours  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  chearful  converfation, 

Cleanthes. 

Indulgences  of  this  kind  feem  as  necefla- 
ry  as  a  calm  after  a  ftorm;  that  the  powers 
of  nature  may  have  time  to  recruit,  and  be¬ 
come  equal  to  the  bufy  fcenes  in  which 
mortality  is  fo  often  engaged, 
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Philalethes. 

There  are  other  advantages  likewife  to 
be  derived  from  thefe  friendly  meetings; 
fuch  as  the  free  difcufiion  of  topics,  in 
which  all  men  do  not  agree,  and  yet,  in 
which  all  men,  more  or  lefs  are  materially 
concerned :  for  here  the  difputant  need  not 
fear  to  offer  the  moft  trifling  reafon,  be- 
eaufe  his  antagonift  contradicts  with  can¬ 
dor,  and  calmly  waits  a  reply. 

Hortensius. 

I  acknowledge  that  when  this  is  the  cafe* 
much  benefit  may  arife  from  a  fet  of  fenfi- 
ble  people  meeting  together  to  difcourfe  on 
ufeful  topics.— But  do  all  companies  meet 
and  part  on  fuch  friendly  terms  ? 

Philalethes. 

I  am  afraid  not.  Truth  itfelf  may  be  de¬ 
fended  with  too  much  acrimony ;  and  felf- 
love  may  impofe  fhadows  for  realities  on 
the  mind.  And  even  though  reafon  her- 
felf  be  of  the  party,  it  fometimes  happens 
that  clamour  and  pofitivenefs  are  too  loud 

to  fuffer  her  fweeter,  but  ftiller  voice,  to 
be  heard. 
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SOPHRONIUS. 

For  which  reafon  in  thefe  meetings,  we 
obferve  the  following  rule :  That  each  in 
his  turn  fhall  propofe  a  fubjeft,  of  which 
he  happens  to  be  fond;  and  of  which  there¬ 
fore  there  is  the  more  probability  he  has 
made  himfelf  mafter;  and  then  every  one 
is  at  liberty  to  ofFer  his  objeftions;  or  to 
pafs  over,  and  become  an  auxiliary  to  the 
difputant  of  the  day. 

I 

Hortensius. 

V ery  fair  and  equitable ;  and  though  my 
youth  prevents  my  prefuming  to  inftrufl 
others,  it  renders  me  a  fitter  objefl  of  im¬ 
provement  myfelf. 

Philalethes. 

Though  your  modefty  may  reftrain  you 
from  beginning  a  debate,  yet  your  good 
fenfe  qualifies  you  for,  and  if  I  am  not 
miftaken,  your  vivacity  will  infenfibly  draw 
you  into  mixing  your  fentiments  with  ours. 

Hortensius. 

So  it  proceed  not  from  an  impertinent 
forwardnefs,  I  am  content  to  take  my 

A  2  chance 
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chance ;  however  undeferving  of  the  com¬ 
pliment  you  are  pleafed  to  pay  me. 

SOPHRON I  US. 

If  I  remember  right,  it  is  with  Clean- 
tiles  to  begin. 

Cleanthes. 

An  ingenious  writer  has  obferved,  that 
when  the  mind  has  been  long  engaged  in  a 
particular  train  of  thought,  it  is  difficult 
for  it  to  difengage  itfelf  fo  as  to  pafs  readily 
to  another.  I  offer  this  as  an  apology  for 
my  venturing  again  on  a  fubjeft,  to  which 
I  have  more  than  once  already  befpoke 
your  attention,  when  I  endeavoured  to 
fhew  that  the  ftrudt ure  of  the  body  did  not 
neceffarily  influence  the  morals  of  the  man : 
Nay,  I  went  a  ftep  farther,  and  fuppofed, 
that  a  judicious  management  of  the  body 
might  eventually  become  the  happinefs  of 
kingdoms  as  well  as  of  individuals  j  thus 
fowing,  as  it  were,  the  feeds  of  characters 
on  medicated  ground. 

Few,  I  believe,  difpute  the  power  of  con- 
ftitution  to  determine  propenfities,  or  that 
from  thence  many  falutary  or  hurtful  ac¬ 
tions  flow;  but  that  fiich  propenfities  are 

greatly 
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greatly  dependant  on  the  body,  very  much 
in  our  power,  and  therefore  to  be  fought 
for  and  regulated,  at  their  fountain  head, 
will  not,  I  am  afraid,  be  fo  eafily  allowed 
me;  but  if  a  conqueft  can  be  gained  at  any 
rate  over  the  unruly  paffions,  thofe  diftur- 
bers  of  publick  as  well  as  private  peace  and 
harmony,  I  am  content,  let  the  methods 
employed  be  what  they  may. 

Philalethes. 

Proceed  then  Cleanthes  to  examine 
the  fubjedt  which  you  feem  to  hint  has  fome 
connection  with  your  former  enquiries. 

Cleanthes. 

Give  me  leave,  then  Philalethes,  to 
fufpeCt,  that  the  fufferings  of  human  nature 
are  not  fairly  Rated,  when  we  make  them 
the  almoft  unavoidable  confequence  of  the 
body’s  ftructure:  There  is,  I  know  not 
how,  an  unfortunate  bias  which  carries  us 
to  the  lefs  eligible  fide  of  things.  We  are 
in  general  more  prone  to  cenfure  than  to 
commend,  to  repine  and  murmur,  than  to 
be  pleafed. — It  is  taken  for  granted  that  we 
have,  or  think  we  have  reafon  to  counte¬ 
nance  this  conduCl;  and  it  is  of  this,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  doubt. 
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Philalethes. 

You  enquire  therefore  whether  Man  with 
his  prefent  ftruCture  is,  upon  the  whole,  as 
happy  as  Providence  defigned  him.  The 
enquiry  is  entertaining. 

Cleanthes. 

Say  rather  important,  Philalethes; 
for  on  the  right  under  ft  an  ding  of  this  point 
depends,  I  conceive,  the  effential  welfare  of 
rational  beings ;  for  who  will  offer  the  in- 
cenfe  of  praife  and  thankfgiving  to  the  be¬ 
nevolent  Creator,  who  looks  upon  his  body 
as  the  prolific  parent  of  continued  and  un¬ 
avoidable  wretchednefs ;  and  to  whofe  in¬ 
fluence  and  dominion  he  fuppofes  fubjeCt, 
the  order  or  irregularity  of  his  paffions,  and 
the  exertion  of  powers,  for  which  he  is  one 
day  to  account?  Can  content  in  theory,  or 
philanthropy  in  praftice  be  reafonably  ex¬ 
pected,  where  reflection  is  taught  to  dwell 
on  fo  much  connate  mifery  ?  and  will  not 
human  nature  be  apt  to  leap  the  bounds  of 
duty,  and  try  to  make  itfelf  amends  for 
Inch  years  of  fuffering,  by  fome  hours  of 
diffipation,  or  fome  minutes  of  guilty  plea- 
fure?  Can  we  fee  men  fo  frequently  be¬ 
wilder’d  in  thefe  errors,  and  not  lend  a 

friendly 
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friendly  hand  to  guide  them  ?  Can  we  re- 
fufe  to  difperfe  the  clouds  that  thus  be¬ 
night  their  underffanding,  when  by  (hew¬ 
ing  them  reafon  to  be  content  with  their 
condition,  we  might  lead  them  perhaps  by 
degrees  to  be  wifer  in  their  choice. 

1 

Hortensius. 

I  (hall  fulfil  Philalethes*  prophecy.  I 
cannot  help  interrupting  you,  to  obferve, 
that  all  antiquity  and  daily  experience,  give 
a  very  different  account  of  this  matter. 

Cleanthes. 

I  acknowledge  that  the  condition  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  has  never  been  much  the  fub- 
ject  of  panegyric;  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
uniform  and  repeated  occafion  of  much 
melancholy  difcuflion  in  all  ages.  Pafiages 
are  laid  hold  of,  and  quotations  produced, 
without  attending  to  any  connexion  of  ar¬ 
gument,  or  propriety  of  inference.  It  is 
much  eafier  to  join  in  general  declamation, 
efpecially  on  popular  topics,  than  to  exa¬ 
mine,  in  order  to  difprove;  efpecially  if 
there  be  any  thing  of  confiderable  deference 
due  to  the  authority  produced  on  filch  00 
cafions.  We  fcArce  care  to  examine  whe¬ 
ther 
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ther  any  favourable  interpretation  can  be 
put  on  paffages  of  this  fort,  in  Scripture, 
Man's  troubles  compared  with  the  fparks 
that  fly  upward,  or  the  fands  upon  the  fea 
fhore,  are  formidable  reprefentations  a- 
gainft  us — That  fober  and  reflecting  men, 
fecluding  themfelves  from  the  tumult  of 
life,  on  purpofe  to  give  themfelves  up  to 
the  ftudy  of  wifdom,  and  hence  ftiled  Phi- 
lofophers,  that  thefe  too  in  their  retirement 
fhould  ftill  draw  the  fame  gloomy  picture 
of  human  mifery,  is  a  corroborating  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  affair:  And  can  we  wonder 
that  the  opinion  thus  handed  down  and 
enforced,  fhould  become  a  part  of  our  mo¬ 
ral  Creed  ? 

Hortensius. 

But  fuppofing  we  ftrain  texts  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  too  far,  and  that  Poets  and  Philofo- 
phers  rather  indulge  a  paflion  for  flowery 
defcription,  than  really  defcribe  the  ftate  of 
nature,  may  we  not  truft  the  evidence  of  our 
own  fenfes,  and  does  not  our  own  experi¬ 
ence  juftify  the  affertion  of  man  being 
born  to  trouble?  I  hardly  think  you  mean 
to  contradict  fo  evident  a  proportion. 


Cle« 
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Cleanthes. 

You  fay  true:  but  I  mean  to  reftrain 
and  qualify  it,  by  examining  the  intrinfic 
weight  of  fome  of  the  evils  complained  of; 
endeavouring  to  diminifh  their  force  and 
number,  and  when  poffible,  to  change 
their  nature. 

Sophronius. 

But  furely Cleanthes  you  have  treated 

the  Philofophers  a  little  feverely _ .The 

Stoics  at  leaft  are  ready  to  range  on  your 
fide — for  if  there  be  no  fuch  a  thing  as 
pain,  the  fufferings  of  the  body  will  almoft 
vanifh  entirely. 

Cleanthes. 

Objections  ftarted  for  the  fake  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  fpirit  of  a  debate,  are  allowa¬ 
ble  ;  for  I  am  very  fure  my  friend  is  not 
ferious  in  the  obfervation. — The  pride  of 
Philofophy  was  indifputably  the  principle 
and  fupport  of  the  Stoics  apathy.— If  PoJi~ 
donius  affefted  to  triumph  over  pain,  it  was 
before  an  illuftrious  witnefs,  and  when  his 
leftures  gave  him  the  pleafing  hope  of  im¬ 
mortal  fame. — cc  Pain  thou  mayeft  torment 
me,  but  I  will  never  acknowledge  thee  to 
be  an  evil,”  is  a  fpeech  above  the  abilities 

B  '  of 
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of  the  moft  chriftian  refignation ;  and 
therefore  never  could  be  the  real  voice  of 
Philofophy,  and  efpecially  of  that  kind  of 
it  falfty  fo  called, 

Philalethes. 

It  has  been  fufpected,  and  perhaps  with 
juftice,  that  the  firft  founders  of  philofo- 
phic  fedts  among  the  ancients,  were  more 
reafonable  both  in  principles  and  practice, 
than  their  enthufiaftic  fuceeflors:  Thus 
their  indolence  by  degrees  came  to  be  mif- 
taken  for  voluptuoufnefs,  their  refolution 
for  apathy,  and  their  modeft  defire  of  being 
rightly  informed,  is  now  exaggerated  into 
univerfal  doubting. 

Cleanthes. 

Take  it  in  any  light  you  will,  it  is  not 
material  to  my  prefent  purpofe.  The 
Chriftian  Piero,  and  the  Pagan  Senfualift, 
imbibing  their  doctrines  from  far  different 
fchools,  muft  differ  as  remarkably  in  fenti- 
ment  and  behaviour But  as  all  were  not 
Pagan  Senfualifts  formerly,  neither  are  all 
men  Chriftian  Ifferoes  now — therefore  the 
argument  ftands  thus — that  unaffifted  hu¬ 
man  nature,  furrounded  by  temptations, 
and  obnoxious  to  fuffering,  will  probably 

try 
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try  to  lay  the  fault,  and  throw  the  load  of 
infamy  on  fecond  caufes,  indifpofed  or  a- 
verfe  to  examine  to  what  height  of  content 
or  comfort  mankind  may  arrive,  even  in 
this  prefent  Rate  of  unfavourable  circum- 
ftances, 

Philalethes. 

Willing  as  I  am  to  believe  that  every 
thing  is  ordered  for  the  beft,  with  refpedt 
to  all  the  creation,  yet  to  us  who  fee  fo  lit¬ 
tle  at  once  of  the  large  comprehenfive 
fcheme  of  Providence,  and  of  which  fome 
parts  never  can  be  feen  by  us  at  all,  diffi¬ 
culties  relating  to  ourfelves  muft  frequent¬ 
ly  occur.  But  leaving  all  abftrufe  fpecula- 
tion,  proceed  to  defend  the  caufe  you  have 
undertaken,  in  what  manner  you  think 
beft.  We  fhall  hear  you  patiently,  and  be 
convinced  if  we  can, 

Hortensius. 

I  wifh  Cleanthes  would  indulge  us 
with  a  definition  of  health,  as  ofaftate  which 
feems  eflential  to  that  happy  condition  to 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  prove  man¬ 
kind  may  arrive.  To  judge  by  common 
appearances,  fhe  is  but  a  ftranger  gueft, 
and  rarely  vifits  the  habitations  of  men. 

fj  z  Cle- 
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Cleanthes. 

Your  requefl:  is  not  only  reafonable  but 
neceffary,  as  upon  the  right  underftanding 
of  what  is  meant  by  health,  will  depend 
much  of  what  I  have  to  offer. 

Sophrontus. 

You  have  hamper’d  Cleanthes  in  slic¬ 
ing  for  a  definition* 

Cleanthes. 

I  confefs  I  am  not  fond  of  them.  I  do 
not  (except  in  a  few  cafes)  think  them  the 
mofl  ufeful  handmaids  to  fcience.  In  the 
inftance  before  us,  we  are  rather  told  what 
health  is  not,  than  what  it  is :  or  if  pofi- 
lively  defined,  ’tis  like  a  grammar  rule,  true, 
but  with  numberlefs  exceptions. 

Sophronxus. 

How  would  you  determine  then  what  is 
health  ? 

Cleanthes. 

By  a  certain  experience,  of  which  all  men 
are  judges,  better  than  by  any  words  or 
form  of  defcriptiom 
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SOPHRON  I  US. 

But  you  think  the  defire  of  it,  is  very 
natural  and  commendable,  Cleanthes  ? 

Cleanthes. 

Health  Sophronius,  could  it  really  ex- 
ift  adequate  to  the  idea  formed  of  it,  would 
promife  the  faireft,  as  it  would  approach 
the  neareft  to  the  fummit  of  earthly  happi- 
nefs:  and  no  attempt  can  be  more  prudent, 
no  labour  more  profitable,  than  what  is 
employ’d  to  invite  and  detain  this  valuable 
gueft.  I  know  not  what  felf-enjoyment, 
what  diffufive  benevolence,  what  exalted 
efforts  of  goodnefs,  what  fervors  of  piety, 
might  not  fpring  from,  andflourifh  in  fuch 
a  temperature  of  body,  joined  to  a  religious 
difpofition  of  foul. — But  this  Rate  is  fome- 
what  rare. 


Philalethes. 

Nor furely  can  this  feem  flrange  Clean¬ 
thes,  when  we  confider  the  neceffary  con¬ 
ditions  to  conflitute  it;  fuch  as  that  neither 
in  the  folids,  nor  in  the  fluids,  nor  in  the 
motion  of  the  fluids  through  the  folids 
muff  there  be  the  leaft  defeft  or  irregulari¬ 
ty,  though  we  are  placed  among  fo  many 
enemies  to  this  our  peaceful  ftruflure,  as 

the 
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the  elements,  the  feafons,  the  paflions,  the 
temptations,  and  the  thoufand  accidents 
and  dangers  in  life :  So  that  as  he  is  the 
beft  man  in  a  moral  light,  who  has  the 
feweft  faults;  he  is  the  healthieft  in  a  me¬ 
dical  one,  who  has  the  feweft  complaints. 

Cleanthes. 

And  for  this  reafon  Galen  argues  very 
fenfibly,  when  he  fays,  tc  Non  ab joint  a  ipfa 
ejl  nec  indivijibilis  fimnl  quce  eft ,  et  dicitur 
Sanitas ;  verum  etiam  quce  ab  hac  deficit , 
mo  do  ufibus  noftris  non  fit  inept  a  ft  and  in 
another  place,  u  perfect e  fanus  nemo  did 
pot  eft,  fed  fani  dicuntur ,  qui  nulla  parte 
dolenty  et  qui  ad  dice  munera  haudquaquam 
funt  imp  e  ditiP 

Soph  ron  ius. 

Nay  fome  will  tell  us  that  health  con*- 
fifts  rather  in  the  abfence  of  pain,  than  in 
the  perception  of  pleafure — that  there  is 
nothing  pofitive  in  it;  that  we  feel  it  not 
while  we  have  it,  and  know  it  only  by  its 
oppofite  ftate :  and  that  therefore  this  fo 
much  celebrated  blefling  of  health,  proves 
at  laft  a  chimera,  and  eludes  our  refearch, 
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Cleanthes. 

*  * 

Senfelefs  declamation  on  the  wretched- 
nefs  of  our  nature,  however  meant  as  an 
arraignment  of  Providence,  is  in  fa6l  a 
fatyr  on  ourfelves.  But  let  us  erect  for  a 
while  a  temple  to  the  goddefs  Salus,  and 
fee  in  what  unaccountable  ways,  men  fo- 
licit  her  favour — Some  approach  her  with 
all  the  rigour  and  aufterity  of  felf-denial, 
and  an  anxious  contradiction  of  their  moft 
innocent  inclinations — others  aflault  her 
temple  with  bacchanalian  jollity,  and  fancy 
themfelves  able  to  take  the  goddefs  by 
ftorm — while  a  third  kind  of  men  doubt 
of,  and  difpute  her  exiftence,  neither  court¬ 
ing  her  favour,  nor  fearing  her  frowns. 
And  yet  after  all,  there  is  in  every  one  of 
us  that  power,  to  a  certain  degree,  which 
we  thus  foolifhly  invoke,  or  rafhly  defpife ; 
a  certain  conftitutional  arrangement  of 
parts  which  by  reciprocal  aptitudes  form 
the  whole  of  corporeal  man;  and  which 
kept  in  order,  give  room  for  the  foul  to 
promote  fuch  tranquil  or  pleafurable  fen- 
fations,  as  conflitute  that  flate,  which  we 
generally  mean  by  health,  in  contradi- 
fhnCtion  to  difeafe,  or  a  certain  condition 

of 
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of  the  human  body,  exempt  from  ficknefs 
and  pain. 

Hortensius. 

But  I  am  not  yet  convinced,  that  Provi¬ 
dence  has  left  it  fo  much  in  our  power  to 
avoid  this  evil  as  you  feem  to  infinuate. — ■ 
If  this  can  be  proved,  you  will  have  re¬ 
moved  a  great  difficulty  I  confefs. 

Cleawthes. 

And  why  not  ?  conlider  only,  and  feri- 
oufly  reflect  on  the  never-failing  mercies  of 
the  great  Author  of  our  nature.  The  fall 
of  man  was  fcarce  compleated  by  the  wick¬ 
ed  artifices  of  the  devil,  than  an  amazing 
remedy  was  found  for  fo  aftonifhing  a  lofs : 
And  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  in 
wrath  there  was  mercv  extended  to  the  bo- 

j 

dies,  as  well  as  to  the  fouls  of  men?  It 
does  not  appear  from  the  facred  records, 
that  there  was  any  thing  at  that  time  fo 
abfolutely  miferable  entailed  on  the  human 
race,  as  to  warrant  general  murmurs,  or 
peevifli  difcontentj  much  lefs  invectives  a- 
gainft  Providence  in  this  refpect.  The 
Patriarchs  and  their  defendants  were  lia¬ 
ble  indeed  to  death  as  we  are  but  they 
lived  to  a  great  old  age,  in  uncommon  vi¬ 


gour. 
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gour,  and  (as  far  as  we  can  collect)  with 
little  interruption  of  health. 

PHILALETHES. 

But  we  find  their  longevity  decreafing, 
in  every  fucceffion  after  the  flood,  and 
fewer  marks  of  that  vigour,  the  more 
removed  men  became  from  their  firfl: 
parent. 

Cleanthes. 

True  Philalethes,  and  therefore  af¬ 
ter  this  period,  we  find  the  painful  fitua- 
tion  of  mankind  accounted  (I  had  almofl: 
faid  apologifed  for)  by  that  tender  Being, 
whole  mercies  are  over  all  his  works — but 
if  bodily  bufferings  fhould  at  any  time  be 
found  necefiary,  and  ufeful  preparatives  to 
introduce  a  change  finally  and  eternally 
beneficial  to  the  creature,  how  can  we 
doubt  but  that  the  darker  clouds  of  bodily 
buffering,  have  yet  fome  ftreams  of  light  to 
gild  the  folemn  fcene-— It  is,  I  trull,  only 
the  fate  of  the  finally  condemned,  to  buffer 
unceafing  torture-— a  fever  which  knows 
no  remiflion  3  a  third:  no  abatement ;  ago¬ 
nies  without  fupport,  or  horrors  without 
end.-- -But  this  is  a  coniideration  that  more 

C  properly 
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properly  belongs  to  another  branch  of  this 
enquiry. 

Hortensius. 

But  I  cannot  fee  how  this  wretched 
earth,  thefe  jarring  elements,  this  diminifh- 
ed  vigour,  can  conduce  to  any  thing  like 
happinefs,  when  compared  with  thofe 
earlier  fcenes  of  blifs? — Nor  can  I,  by 
calling  my  eyes  abroad,  fee  thofe  fymp- 
toms  of  fatisfaftion,  which  your  argument 
aims  to  prove,  is  yet  the  lot  of  man. 

Cleanthes. 

A  wrong  manner  of  taking  the  meafure 
of  human  happinefs,  has  given  rife  to  a 
multiplicity  of  errors,  and  perhaps  to  none 
more  frequently  than  to  that  we  are  now 
confidering, 

Hortensius. 

Do  you  fuppofe  that  an  earthly  Para- 
dife,  would  not  ftill  be  fuch  to  the  prefent 
race,  as  it  was  to  Adam  ? 

Cleanthes. 

I  do  indeed — I  believe  that  were  fuch  a 
happy  fpot  ftill  exifting,  and  man  not  pro¬ 
hibited  from  taking  poffeffion,  it  would  not 
furnifti  him  with  fuch  rapturous  fenfations 


in 
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in  his  prefent  Rate,  as  it  did  our  fir  ft  pa¬ 
rents  before  the  fall. 

Philalethes. 

From  fome  alteration  in  ourfelves  per¬ 
haps. 

Cleanthes. 

Undoubtedly — Sin  and  difeafe  have  in¬ 
troduced  vifible  changes  into  the  nature  of 
the  human  oeconomy.  We  know  by  expe¬ 
rience  that  fome  founds  are  now  too  plea- 
fing,  fome  fcents  too  powerful  for  our  na¬ 
ture  to  bear  without  uneafinefs ;  and  that 
the  brightnefs  of  faded  creation  is  even  yet 
fufficiently  great,  to  make  us  view  it  with 
a  prudent  caution. 

SOPHRONIU  S. 

Nor  would  our  inclinations  and  purfuits 
probably  agree  with  the  nature  of  the  pri¬ 
maeval  paradife. 

Cleanthes. 

I  was  juft  going  to  afiert  as  much. — 
What  would  become  of  modern  health 
without  exercife?  yet  what  could  prompt 
to  labour,  in  a  land  luxuriantly  plentiful, 
and  fpontaneoufly  pouring  forth  unmea- 
furable  profufion?  If  eafe,  or  indolence  5  if 

C  2 
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a  conftant  facceffion  of  pleafurable  fenfa- 
tions  were  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
firfl  man  in  a  ftate  of  innocence,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  far  other  comforts  are  become  the  lot 
of  his  fallen  defendants;  but  comforts 
there  are  fill;  and  fufficient  to  make  the 
prefent  world,  though  inferior  in  blifs  to 
the  garden  of  Eden,-  neither  a  melancholy- 
vale  of  ever-flowing  tears;  nor  a  defart 
gloomy  as  the  fliadow  of  death. 

SOPHRON I U  S. 

If  we  are  not  careful  in  our  explanation 
of  certain  paflages  on  this  fubject,  we  fhall 
form  notions  of  our  nature  very  diflonant 
from  facts.  If  we  underftand  that  faying 
jn  too  literal  a  fenfe,  that  God  has  made 
men  little  lower  than  the  angels,  we  fhall 
be  apt  to  exalt  his  charadter  too  high;  but 
if  we  cloath  him  with  that  mortality,  which 
is  his  undoubted  birth-right,  we  fhall  find 
him  allied  to  many  forrows,  and  intimate¬ 
ly  acquainted  with  many  griefs, 

Cleanthes, 

Your  diftindlion  is  very  proper---!  would 
only  beg  leave  to  add,  that  there  feem  to 
be  certain  degrees  of  perfedtion  in  the  hu¬ 
man  frame,  adapted  to  the  fenfations  it  is 

defign’d 
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defign’d  at  different  times  to  fhare  —  The 
moft  confummate,  diverts  it  of  all  terref- 
trial  incumbrances,  and  gives  it  a  celeftial 

• 

nature  — The  compleateft  below  this  was 
probably  that  of  Adam,  co-operating  at 
firft  with  the  perfeftion  of  every  thing  a- 
bout  him  —  His  pofterity,  it  is  confefs’d, 
are  call  in  a  more  imperfeft  mould,  but 
(till  capable  of  comforts  in  a  higher  degree, 
and  more  in  number,  than  we  are  grateful 
enough  to  own,  or  prudent  enough  to  fe- 
cure.  But  we  may  talk  of  this  fome  other 
time,  the  (hades  of  evening  admonifh  me 
to  retire. 

Sophronius. 

Cleanthes  you  have  obliged  us  much, 
but  at  the  fame  time  fo  raifed  our  expecta¬ 
tions  of  what  is  yet  to  come,  that  we  muft 
intreat  your  return  to  us  again,  and  that 
we  may  have  your  company  to-morrow. 

Cleanthes. 

I  will  do  myfelf  then  the  pleafure  of 
waiting  on  you  again,  but  will  not  difturb 
you  too  early. 

Sophronius. 

There  is  no  great  danger  that  you 
fhouldj  for  few  leave  their  bed  at  this  time 

of 
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of  year  fooner  than  myfelf.  I  value  an 
hour  in  the  morning,  as  an  ingenious 
Writer  expreffes  it,  as  much  as  the  liber¬ 
tine  does  one  at  midnight,  and  find  in  it 
the  fame  beauties  which  he  fo  elegantly 
defcribes. 

Cleanthes, 

Farewell  then  my  friends* 

All. 

We  are  yours,  Cleanthes, 


\ 


End  of  the  Firjl  Dialogue, 
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Dialogue  II. 

SOPHRONIUS,  HORTENSIUS, 
CLEANTHES,  and  PHILALETHES. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

O  W  that  we  are  once  more  af- 


fembled,  and  have  refre  fil’d  ourfelves 
with  a  temperate  repaft,  we  fhall  be  glad  if 
Cleanthes  will  refume  the  fubjecl  where 
he  left  it  yefterday. 


PHILALETHES. 


I  think  Sophronius,  the  fubftance  of 
Cleanthes'  laft  obfervation,  amounted 
to  this :  That  a  relative  fitnefs  between  our 
natures,  and  the  objects  of  fenfe,  is  the 
true  foundation  of  that  pleafant  or  tolera¬ 
ble  fituation  of  man,  which  conftitutes 
health  or  happinef? ;  and  that  an  unlucky 
difproportion  in  this  matter,  or  abfolute 
oppofition  to  this  fitnefs,  creates  mod  of 
the  difturbances  and  miferies  of  which  we 
complain. 


Cleanthes. 


You  take  my  meaning  very  right— and 
this  pofition  will  lead  us  to  confider  our 

ftruftun? 
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ftrudture  on  a  more  extenfive  plan,  than 
we  are  commonly  accuftomed  to  do;  we 
are  apt  to  determine  haftily,  and  in  a  con- 
trailed  manner,  on  a  fubjeit  of  confidera- 
ble  latitude :  when  we  reafon  on  the  mind 
or  difpofition,  we  proceed  by  a  fairer  rule; 
we  agree  almoft  unanimoufly  that  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  determine,  what  muft  neceflarily 
be  pleafmg  or  difpieafing  to  another.-— But 
when  we  come  to  difcourfe  of  the  body, 
and  its  functions,  we  draw  a  very  little 
circle  around  it,  within  whofe  fcanty  limits 
we  place  the  feat  of  all  enjoyment,  while 
all  beyond  is  difappointment,  difeontent, 
and  fuffering— We  know  where  the  fhoe 
pinches,  better  than  thofe  who  wear  it  > 
and  are  almoft  ready  to  fay,  it  ought  to 
pinch,  whether  it  does  or  no— -not  fo,  the 
wifeft,  as  well  as  the  kindeft  of  Beings;  He 
has  formed  men  in  fo  amazing,  fo  advan¬ 
tageous  a  manner,  that  each  fex  with  their 
variety  of  temperature,  ftruclure  and  dif¬ 
pofition,  cannot  but  meet  with  fomethinp' 
relatively  agreeable,  in  almoft  every  condi¬ 
tion  of  exiftence;  whence  ccuntry  and  cli¬ 
mate,  employment,  fituation  and  events, 
are  all  at  different  times,  and  under  certain 


circum- 
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circuniftances,  reconcileable  with  human 
liappinefs. 

•  1 

Hortensius. 

But  how  does  this  appear? 

Cleanthes, 

Take  one  inftance  Hortensius  in 
which  this  truth  appears  fo  very  plain,  that 
inftead  of  denying  it,  we  lend  it  all  the 
afliftance  we  can;  even  borrowing  in  its 
favour  the  ornaments  of  rhetorick  and 
harmony  of  numbers;  and  this  in  an  in¬ 
ftance  where  (if  ever)  we  ftiould  leaft  of  all 
expect  to  be  thus  employed. 

Philalethes. 

I  almoft  guefs  what  you  are  going  to 
fay;  but  proceed. 

Cleanthes. 

I  mean  in  the  accomplifhment  of  that 
awful  threatning  at  the  fall  of  Adam; 
cc  that  he  and  his  pofterity  ftiould  earn 
their  bread  with  the  fweat  of  their  brow;” 
and  yet  what  favory  meals,  what  fatisfac- 
tion  and  pleafure,  does  not,  or  may  not 
flow  from  this  very  fituation  of  life?  and 
therefore  flow  — not  from  an  abfolute  ne~ 
ceffity  in  general  of  bodily  fatigue  to  hap^ 

D  pinefs, 
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pinefs,  but  from  the  fuitablenefs  of  its  na- 
ture  to  the  robuft  make,  and  untutored 
ftrength  of  thoufands.  If  however,  the 
clown  fhould  be  perfuaded  out  of  his  hap- 
pinefs,  by  holding  up  to  him  a  flattering 
portrait  of  refin’d  enjoyments,  let  him  try 
the  change,  and  be  as  happy  as  idlenefs  and 
foft  amufements  can  make  him :  when  be¬ 
ing  incapable  of  acquiring  new  fenfations, 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  his  natural  ones, 
he  will  own  himfelf  formed  for  a  rougher 
talk  and  that  a  life  of  labour  is  to  him  a 
life  of  fweets* 

Hortensius. 

What  a  pity  it  is  your  clown  is  not  qua-* 
lifted  to  lament  in  numbers — 

— - pol  me  occidiftis  amici 

Non  fervajiis — cui  fic  extorta  voluptas, 

Cleanthes. 

Be  as  jocular  as  you  will  Hortensius, 
but  you  cannot  deny  the  fad.  The  great- 
eft  obftacle  in  this,  as  in  other  cafes,  to  the 
attainment  of  truth,  is  prejudice  whether 
of  liking  or  diftafte,  and  very  hard  to  be 
removed.  It  has  been  prettily  obferved, 
that  people  will  hunt,  as  it  were,  for  rea- 
fons  to  confirm  firft  impreffions,  in  com¬ 
pliment 
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pliment  to  their  own  fagacity;  nor  is  it  e- 
very  mind  that  has  the  ingenuity  to  con- 
fefs  itfelf  miftaken  every  time  it  finds  itfelf 
wrong. — And  fo  much  for  our  clown. 

Hortensius.  ' 

I  muft  confefs  you  have  made  him  a 
very  rational  being,  and  capable  to  inftrucl 
his  betters.  But  go  on,  if  you  pleafe,  to 
remove  thofe  many  difficulties  which  feem 
to  oppofe  your  paflage. 

Cleanthes. 

Upon  a  fimilar  plan  of  reafoning,  I  go 
on  tofuppofe  that  we  judge  very  improper- 
ly,  when  we  confign  over  to  inevitable  mi- 
fery,  and  a  wretched  prolongation  of  life, 
all-fuch  as  live  by  occupations  that  appear 
difagreeable  to  us ;  that  we  know  to  be  ha¬ 
zardous,  and  fometimes  fatal:  for  is  it 
ftriftly  true,  that  a  given  occupation,  as 
fuch,  fhall  prove  certainly  detrimental  to 
all  who  undertake  it;  and  that  even  to  a 
certain  point  and  degree?  I  am  confident  I 
am  authorifed  to  fay,  it  is  not;  and  to  af- 
fert,  that  the  difpofition  of  men  towards 
the  vafb  variety  of  employments  of  every 
kind,  depends  on  a  particular  frame  of 
mind,  and  force  of  conftitution,  in  confe- 

D  2  „  quence 
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'  quence  of  which  they  neither  dread,  or  ex¬ 
perience  the  miferies  which  the  ftander  by 
is  apt  to  fix  as  their  inevitable  lot.-— And 
hence,  not  only  with  content,  but  with  in- 
difputable  marks  of  mirth,  do  the  poor  en¬ 
ter  on  undertakings  of  the  moft  alarming 
nature,  to  the  eye,  and  apprehenfton  of 
the  public. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

There  feems  a  good  deal  of  probability  in 
what  you  fay  Cleanthes,  and  indeed 
what' would  become  of  the  world  if  it  were 
otherwife?  there  would  then  be  an  im- 
menfe  number  of  human  beings  daily  de¬ 
liver’d  over  to  certain  perdition  of  health, 
and  miferable  fenfations,  who  from  their 
own  private  fituation,  and  that  of  human 
affairs,  muff  unavoidably  enter  the  lifts 
with  thefe  formidable  antagonifts,  or  be 
obliged  to  want  neceflaries  themfelves,  and 
to  diftrefs  the  public. 

Cleanthes. 

And  yet  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
thefe,  is  (in  my  opinion)  abfolutely  necef- 
fary.  The  indigent  may  purfue  moft  oc¬ 
cupations,  with  little  or  lefs  detriment  than 
the  rich  can  wallow  in  luxury,  and  excefs 

of 
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of  riot  —  and  the  apparent  inconveniencies 
that  are  fometimes  attendant  on  poverty, 
are  equalled,  if  not  exceeded  by  thole  that 
fpring  from  the  abufe  of  riches. 

Philalethes. 

But  you  do  not  pretend  to  deny,  that 
certain  trades  and  employments,  have  in 
themfelves  a  natural  tendency  to  impair 
health,  or  that  they  really  do  fo  on  fome 
occafions? 

< 

Cleanthes. 

Certainly  not  —  Many  have  undoubtedly 
fallen  a  facrifice  to  the  unhealthy  fituation 
in  which  they  were  placed  —  but  this  is  no 
more  a  certain  proof  of  the  abfolute  fatali¬ 
ty  of  an  employment,  than  it  would  be  of 
the  unavoidable  confequence  of  a  tempeft, 
that  one  fheep  or  horfe  fhould  perilh,  when 
hundreds  efcape;  or  that  ten  trees  fhould 
be  blafted  out  of  a  crowded  wood. 

SOPHRON IU  S. 

There  are  more  reafons  probably  affign- 
able  in  favour  of  your  argument  Clean¬ 
thes,  than  the  general  one  you  hinted  at 
juft  now. 


Cle- 
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Cleanthes. 

I 

Thofe  I  have,  are  at  your  fervice- — Such 
as,  that  among  this  clafs  of  men,  either  na¬ 
tural  ftrength  of  conftitution,  the  advan- 
tage  of  ufe  and  habit,  or  fome  prudential 
cuftoms  known  to,  and  pradtifed  by  artifi¬ 
cers  in  their  refpedtive  fituations,  do  carry 
the  greater  part  of  them  with  fafety  through 
their  danger, 

SOPHRONTUS. 

If  the  king  of  Pontus  could  lo  familiarife 
his  conftitution  to  poifon,  that  no  applica¬ 
tion  of  that  kind  could  ever  kill  him,  why 
may  not  artificers  accuftom  themfelves  to 
deal  with  danger,  and  to  handle  deadly 
things,  yet  efcape  unhurt? 

Cleanthes. 

Befides  all  which,  a  very  confiderable 
portion  of  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  labour 
hard  for  food,  are  ufually  addicted  to  fuch 
excefs  in  the  article  of  liquor,  as  almoft  ex¬ 
culpates  their  calling  from  having  any  {hare 
in  their  mifery;  and  would  have  made 
them  an  eafy  prey  to  difeafe  and  fuffering, 
had  their  lot  been  caft  in  a  much  more  pro- 
mifing  ground. 

y 

Phi- 
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Philalethes. 

And  may  we  not  add  another  caufe,  the 
real  diftreffes  of  the  deferving  poor,  whe¬ 
ther  from  modefty,  misfortune,  or  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  procuring  the  neceffaries  of  life, 
owing  to  a  real  or  pretended  fcarcity?  in 
which  cafe  we  may  comprehend  how  la¬ 
bour  of  any  kind  meerly  as  fuch,  may  be¬ 
come  detrimental  to  health,  and  too  great 
a  burden  for  fo  much  wretchedtiefs  to  bear? 
and  can  we  wonder  that  nature  in  fuch  a 
finking  fituation  (efpecially  uninftructed 
by  education,  and  unaflifted  by  religion) 
fliould  grafp  at  any  twig  of  momentary  re¬ 
lief,  or  catch  at  the  temporary  fupport  of 
liquor,  when  it  cannot  obtain  the  more 
durable  refrefhment  of  food  ? 

Cleanthes. 

Indeed  I  am  willing  to  make  great  al¬ 
lowances  for  the  irregularities  of  which  the 
poor  are  apt  to  be  guilty  on  thefe  occafions : 
yet  too  often  I  fear  they  are  to  blame.  But 
to  finifh  this  part  of  my  argument,  as  very 
different  means  will  fometimes  bring  men 
into  very  fimilar  diftreffes,  it  is  impoffible 
for  opinion  alone  to  determine,  what  de¬ 
gree  of  health  would  have  fallen  to  any 

perfon’s 
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performs  fhare  in  this  or  that  particular 
trade  or  fituation  of  life  —  At  leaft  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  there  is  fear ce  a  diftemper  to 
which  the  labouring  world  is  deem’d  pecu¬ 
liarly  fubjedt,  which  is  not  at  one  time  or 
other  the  lot  of  the  higher  ranks  of  life. 

Hortensius. 

Pardon  me  Cleanthes  if  I  raife  ano¬ 
ther  difficulty.  While  I  was  purfuing  my 
fludies  in  the  Univerfity,  I  dipped  into  an 
Author,  of  whom  I  know  not  whether  he 
pleafed  me  more  with  the  elegance  of  his 
ftile,  and  variety  of  his  learning,  or  terri¬ 
fied  me  with  the  dreadful  picture  of  the 
fufferings  of  tradefmem 

Cleanthes. 

The  book  you  mean  is  Ramazzini  de 
Mo r bis  Artijicum .  The  ingenious  author, 
ftruck  with  the  diforders  with  which  he 
faw  mankind  afflicted,  fet  himfelf  to  en¬ 
quire  what  ftiare  of  them  could  be  imputed 
to  the  nature  of  the  trade  and  employment 
of  each  refpedtive  artificer. —And  hence 
the  difeafes  thus  appropriated  to  tradefmen 
have  been  thought  as  unavoidable,  as  the 
inheritance  of  a  gout  or  fome  other  difor- 

der. 
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der,  derived  from  parents,  without  a  poffi- 
bility  of  cutting  off  the  miferable  entail. 

Hortensius. 

2  l  t  .  x  1  ^ 

But  are  his  accounts  then  exaggerated, 
and  can  the  long  catalogue  be  fairly  re¬ 
duced  to  a  more  comfortable  fize? 

Cle  anthes. 

Indeed  I  think  fo,  and  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  have  fometimes  amufed  myfelf  with 
ftriking  off  fome  fuperfluous  accufations : 
but  indeed,  he  is  on  my  fide  of  the  queftion 
as  far  as  he  gives  rules,  and  prefcribes  me¬ 
dicines,  to  prevent,  or  remove  thefe  incon¬ 
veniences  ;  and  this  he  does  very  fre¬ 
quently. 

SOPHRONIU  S. 

I  wifh  we  could  have  a  fpecimen  of  what 
you  have  objedted  to  this  Author. 

Hortensius. 

I  think  Cleanthes  will  let  the  firft 
chapter  pafs*— ' The  digging  in  the  mines  is 
fo  notorioufly  dreadful,  as  to  be  inflidted 
only  as  a  punifliment  for  the  moft  out¬ 
rageous  offences— He  can  ftrike  off  no¬ 
thing  there. 


E 


Cle- 
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Cleanthes. 

What,  not  the  Viruli ?  the  little  dae¬ 
mons  and  fpe&res,  which  run  about,  and 
terrify  the  workmen,  and  can  be  caft  out 
only  by  fading  and  prayer,  as  Kircher 
informs  us— an  employment  to  which  nei¬ 
ther  the  place  nor  the  people  feem  very 
well  adapted.  The  flaps  they  are  faid  to 
receive  from  thefe  daemons,  and  which  are 
ufually  followed  by  death  in  a  day  or  two, 
are  probably  occafioned  by  fome  peftilential 
blaft — the  little  footfteps  they  leave  behind 
them,  like  thofe  of  children  of  two  years 
old*  their  large  hats,  and  goggle  eyes,  I 
leave  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  powers  of 
imagination*  efpecially  in  a  place,  where 
the  vapours  may  difturb  the  brain  perhaps, 
and  impair  the  fight* 

Hortensius. 

But  Ramazzini  argues  in  a  different 
manner,  with  refpeft  to  their  fight,  which 
he  fays  is  {Lengthened  by  looking  on 
brafs,  agreeable  to  a  quotation  from  Plu¬ 
tarch,  as  explain'd  by  Macrobius,  and 
mentions  in  fupport  of  it  a  Collyrium 
found  in  the  works  of  Cels  us,  in  which 
Squama  Mris  is  an  ingredient*  and  hence 

accounts 
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accounts  for  Homers  ufingthe  expreffion 
of  vapo7rcL 

Cleanthes. 

I  have  always  confider’d  the  epithet  in  a 
different  fenfe,  and  that  the  Poet  defigned 
by  it  to  reprefent  fuch  a  high  polifh  of 
Agamemnon  s  armour  as  fhould  dazzle  the 
eyes  ofT  the  beholders.  — And  the  epithet 
in  this  fenfe  is  literally  applicable  to  a  few 
inftances,  where  perfons  have  been  cruelly 
deprived  *of  their  fight,  by  having  their  eyes 
expofed  to  the  furface  of  highly  polifh’d 
brafs,  render’d  burning  as  well  as  fhining 
by  the  beams  of  a  bright  fun. 

SOPHRON I LJS. 

But  did  Ramazzini  himfelf  believe  in 
thefe  fpeftres  ? 

Cleanthes. 

At  firif  he  doubted,  but  at  laft  his  credu¬ 
lity  feems  to  have  got  the  better,  for  he  thus 
expreffes  himfelf,  “  A  perito  metallurgo 
Hannover enji,  accepi  fahulofum  non  ejfe ,  ut 
putabam ,  id  quod  de  hujufmodi  deemunculis  in 
fodinis  jlabulantibus  tradunt and  then  adds, 
that  the  Hanoverians  had  given  thefe  little 
devils  a  name  in  their  own  language. 

E  2 


Hor- 
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Hortensius. 

But  I  think  the  devils  fhould  be  rsther 
employ’d  in  encouraging  men  to  dig  for 
metals,  the  opes  irritamenta  malorum,  than 
in  Halting  their  labour. 

b 

Cleanthes. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  comment  upon  it 
as  you  pleafe,  and  you  may  even  doubt  with 
refpeft  to  brafs,  how  it  happens,  that  be¬ 
ing  a  creature  of  art,  it  fhould  have  any 
fubterraneous  dwelling  at  all. 

Hor.tensius. 

I  have  been  told  by  ingenious  men,  that 
the  word  in  ftrictnefs  fhould  be  rendered 
copper — -but  at  any  rate,  I  fuppofe,  you  do 
not  mean  to  exculpate  thefe  horrid  ca¬ 
verns,  from  impairing  the  health,  or  lhort- 
ening  the  lives  of  men? 

Cleanthes. 

By  no  means,  nor  to  contradidl  Ra- 
MAZZINI  univerfally:  but  by  appealingto 
the  great  improvement  in  natural  know¬ 
ledge  fince  his  time,  and  to  the  more  cer¬ 
tain  difcovery  of  the  properties  of  various 
bodies,  to  deduce,  that  much  lefs  inconve¬ 
nience  follows  from  many  trades  now  than 

•  did 
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did  in  his  days.— The  putrid  air  of  (hips, 
hofpitals  and  crowded  jails  have  doubtlefs 
made  dreadful  havock  formerly ;  but  fince 
the  introduftion  of  ventilators,  this  no  lon¬ 
ger  makes  a  neceflary  part  of  the  fufferings 
of  failors,  prifoners,  or  patients  fo  con¬ 
fined. 

Philalethes. 

But  furely  Cleanthes,  there  are  trades 
which  can  have  nothing  brought  in  their 
favour,  meerly  as  trades  ? 

Cleanthes. 

Fix  on  one  if  you  pleafe. 

Philalethes. 

What  think  you  of  a  Painter,  or  grinder 
of  colours? 

Hortensius, 

Ramazzini  himfelf  gives  up  this  point 
you  know,  and  obferves  that  painters  in 
general  are  very  fliort  lived. 

Cleanthes. 

The  materials  employed  by  painters  are 
of  a  noxious  nature,  if  conftantly  admitted 
by  the  nofe  and  mouth.  Ramazzini  ob¬ 
ferves  of  portrait  painters,  that  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally 
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nerally  unhealthy,  and  very  fhort  lived. — 
So  far  as  this  obfervation  holds  true,  it  may 
better  be  imputed  to  their  fedentary  life, 
and  ftretch  of  thought  and  invention,  than 
meerly  to  the  fmell  of  their  colours.  But 
if  we  look  into  their  hiftory,  we  fhall  find, 
that  many  of  them  were  intemperate  fol¬ 
lowers  of  mirth,  and  engaged  very  deep  in 
debauchery  —  and  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  names  of  a  capital  rank  among  them, 
who  have  been  inftances  of  health  and  lon¬ 
gevity —  Perrugin,  who  had  the  honour 
to  inftruft  Raphael,  reached  his  feventy- 
ninthyear — CarloMarattIhs  Eighty- 
ninth— -one  died  upwards  of  Eighty,  with¬ 
out  ever  having  known  a  day’s  illnefs  — 
Tintoretti  died  at  Eighty-four  —  and 
the  celebrated  Titian  lived  to  the  hun¬ 
dredth  year  of  his  age,  and  then  died  of  a 
no  lefs  fatal  diforder  than  the  plague;  and 
yet  is  faid  to  have  difcover’d  a  genius,  and 
exercifed  himfelf  in  painting  fo  early  as  the 
ninth  year  of  his  age  —  Fernelius’  in- 
ftance  of  a  painter  who  fucked  his  brulh, 
is  entirely  out  of  the  queftion. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

As  well  as  the  people  melting  in  a  glafs- 
houfe,  and  drinking  large  draughts  of  cold 

water. 
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water,  or  reapers  fweating  in  the  heat  of 
fummer,  and  intemperately  pouring  down 
fmall  beer. 


Cleanthes. 

Thefe  points  are  certainly  to  be  attended 
to,  in  a  critical  eftimate  of  human  fuffer- 

1 

ings;  and  I  think  my  general  pofition  is 
pretty  well  eftablifhed;  and  that  Ramaz- 
z  ini  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  little 
miftaken  in  other  articles,  as  well  as  in 

thofe  already  treated  of. 

* 

Hortensius. 

I  will  interrupt  you  but  this  once;  and 
it  (hall  be  with  obferving,  that  the  purfuit 
of  knowledge,  and  the  compounding  of 
medicines,  are  both  placed  by  this  Author 
in  the  fame  black  catalogue.  —  Men  of 
learning  and  ftudy,  have  taken  up,  itfeems* 
an  unwholefome  employment;  and  the 
preparers  of  medicine,  and  difpenfers  of 
health,  are  but  themfelves  devoted  vidlims 
to  pain  and  difeafe  ?  Who  then  can  be 
fafe  ? 

•  Cleanthes. 

Thofe  who  do  not  confine  themfelves  too 
long  to  one'  fpot  or  fubject;  but  mix  occa- 

fionally 
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fionally  with  amufing  company,  and  exer- 
cife  themfelves  in  a  convenient  manner. — 
Then  will  ftudy  be  fo  far  from  h aliening 
the  decline  of  nature,  that  it  will  longer 
keep  the  powers  of  the  body  in  a  Hate  of 
placid  pleafure,  by  uniting  them  more 
ftridlly  to  the  fenfible  workings  of  the 
mind. 

Nor  will  the  compounders  of  medicine 
receive  any  other  detriment,  than  what  im¬ 
prudence  in  blending  powerful  drugs,  or 
conllitutional  antipathy  to  many  fcents 
may  chance  to  occafion.  In  fhort  there 
feems  to  be  little  wanting  here  but  rules, 
and  fome  care  to  obferve  them  ;  and  thefe 
are  wanting  on  many  occafions  in  human 
life;  and  in  fome  employments  from  which 
I  believe  you  would  not  wifh  to  be  wholly 
excufed.  What  think  you  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  eating  ?  more  calamities  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  fay  arife  from  our  irregularity  in 
the  difcharge  of  this  univerfal  and  yet  very 
dangerous  duty,  than  belong  of  neceffity  to 
any,  or  all  the  trades,  which,  with  the  dif- 
eafes  in  their  train,  make  fo  dreadful  an 
appearance  in  Ramazzini.  But  it  is  im- 

poffible 
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poffible  to  give  you  all  my  obfervations  on 
this  Author  at  this  time. 

Sophronius. 

Nor  is  it  neceflary —  as  much  as  belongs 
to  the  general  argument  is  fufficient.  If  I 
miftake  not,  you  fubmit  your  opinion  to  be 
judged  of,  rather  than  lay  down  principles, 
to  which  vou  demand  aflent. —  You  can 
have  no  motive  for  attempting  to  reconcile 
men  to  their  lot,  but  the  pleafure  of  mak¬ 
ing  more  men  happy :  and  therefore  if  ever 
a  free  enquiry  is  particularly  commenda¬ 
ble,  it  is  when  public  utility  is  all  the  end 
propofed. 

But  you  were  faying,  that  the  higher 
ranks  of  life  were  generally  fubjeft  to  as 
,  many  diftempers  as  the  laboring  poor,  now 
they  are  fo  far  from  boafting  an  exemption 
from  fuffering,  that  they  readily  join  in  the 
general  accufation,  of  the  body  being  an  ill 
fupport  to  the  generous  undertakings,  and 
extenfively  ufeful  plans,  in  which  their 
influence  and  importance  naturally  engage 
them. 

Cleanthes. 

Natural  indeed  is  the  attempt  of  the 

F  fenfible 
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fenfible  and  noble  fubject,  to  lend  every 
affiftance,  and  exert  every  power  in  the 
fervice  of  his  country,  and  for  the  comfort 
and  glory  of  his  king.  And  when  the  pea- 
fant  disbelieves,  and  the  fatyrifl  exclaims 
againff,  the  poffibility  of  men  being  dif- 
pofed  to  fo  arduous  a  talk,  it  will  be  eafy 
for  thofe  who  reafon  upon  the  plan  of  re¬ 
lative  fitnefs,  to  underftand  how  men  of 
noble  birth  and  exalted  fentiment,  cannot 
but  enjoy  every  opportunity  of  advancing 
the  public  welfare,  and  from  a  warmth  of 
true  zeal,  bear  any  fatigues  relative  to  the 
glorious  caufe  in  which  they  engage.  Nor 
has  it  been  peculiar  to  ancient  hiftory 
to  furnifh  characters,  in  which  accidental 
or  conftitutional  infirmity  was  no  bar  to 
the  exertion  of  fuch  mental  powers  and 
active  endeavours,  as  the  critical  ftate  of 
affairs  more  particularly  claimed.  —  Nay 
farther,  it  has  been  known,  that  fudden 
and  important  occafions  for  great  and 
defperate  efforts,  have  roufed  the  enfeebled 
powers,  and  reftored  the  banilhed  abilities 
of  men  born,  and  qualified  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  moft  important  trufts.  —  An 
effort  this  as  ill  fuited  to  thofe  of  fordid 
rank  or  education,  as  would  be  the  pea- 

fants 
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fants  toil  and  drudgery  to  the  fenators  of 
the  land. 


SOPHRON IUS. 

I  fuppofe  Cleanthes  means  to  fhew, 
that  while  the  great  and  powerful  are 
liable  to  the  fame  accidents  and  fufferings 
with  others,  a  greatnefs  of  fpirit,  and  eager 
defire  carries  them  occafionally  through 
greater  difficulties,  than  could  be  otherwife 
fuftain’d;  and  that  a  Ready  refolution, 
and  perfevering  fpirit,  may  bear  up  againft 
misfortunes,  which  would  crufh  and  con¬ 
quer  lefs  elevated  minds. 

,  *•  ,  f  '  , 

-  't  '  '  * 

Cleanthes. 

Yes,  Sophron ius  ;  and  therefore  that 
we  ought  not  to  be  fo  very  apprehenfive 
of  the  dangers,  and  fo  fond  of  defcribing 
the  wretchedness  of  an  elevated  rank  and 
Ration.  As  if  providence  had  confined  the 
poffibilities  of  happinefs  to  particular  fpots, 
and  not  fcatter’d  it  over  all  creation,  o t 
had  beRowed  it  on  filent  and  retired  na¬ 
tures,  and  with-held  it  from  the  more  active 
and  ufeful  part  of  mankind.  —  In  fliort 
that  no  employment  meerly  as  fuch,  fhould 
be  the  objeft  of  our  cenfure,  till  we  have 

F  2  thoroughly 
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thoroughly  weighed  all  the  arguments  on 
the  favourable  fide.  But  Hortens ius 
looks  grave. 


Hortensius. 

I  was  thinking  of  that  melancholy  pic¬ 
ture  of  human  nature,  given  us  by  the 
Roman  Satyrist,  where  each  man  is 
difcontented  with  his  own  employment, 
and  envies  that  of  his  neighbour.  —  To 
what  fhall  we  impute  this  Cleanthes? 

Cleanthes. 

We  bring  on  ourfelves  a  great  part  of 
thofe  evils,  which  we  are  fo  fond  of  la- 
menting,  by  a  miftaken  choice  of  employ¬ 
ment  or  profeffion  of  life,  no  ways  adapted 
to  any  powers  we  pofTefs,  or  inclinations 
we  experience  ;  and  thus  while  we  are  ever 
afting  againft  natural  bias,  we  become  of 
confequence,  reftlefs  and  unhappy.  Among 
thofe  who  feek  fubfiftence  or  immortal  fame 
by  engaging  in  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of 
a  military  life;  how  many  have  been  known 
whofe  delicate  frames  were  never  defigned 
for  fuch  rough  and  boifterous  encounters, 
fome  of  whom  were  enter’d  on  the  lift  of 
warriors  almoft  with  rattles  in  their  hands  ? 

It 
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It  requires  ftrength  of  conftitution  and  for¬ 
titude  of  mind  to  brave  the  extremes  of  cli¬ 
mate,  to  crofs  inhofpitable  defarts,  —  and 
face  undauntedly  all  the  horrors  of  war.  — 
The  noify  fame  and  extenfive  reputation  of 
a  Demofthenes  and  a  Cicero,  have  deter¬ 
mined  many  to  the  toil  and  labours  of 
the  bar,  whofe  lungs  and  bodily  vigor,  were 
not  a  match  for  fuch  fatigues.  We  deftine 
our  children,  as  it  were  from  the  womb 
to  certain  employments,  without  con- 
fulting  either  heaven  or  common  fenfe  in 
the  choice.  —  It  may  be  faid,  we  confult 
convenience,  and  a  very  proper  judge  too, 
provided  we  lay  the  whole  of  our  cafe  be¬ 
fore  it,  and  confider  the  happy,  as  well  as 
the  fplendid  condition,  in  which  we  are 
aiming  to  place  the  objedt  of  our  tender 
regard. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

The  freedom  of  our  nature  feems  to  re¬ 
quire,  that  we  fhould  be  left  in  a  great 
meafure  to  ourfelves  on  fome  occafions  j  of 
which  number  is  the  kind  of  employment 
or  profeflion  we  chufe  for  life.  But  then 
doubtlefs  we  fhould  watch  every  poffible 
indication,  that  can  difcover  in  ourfelves  or 
others  which  way  real  genius  tends. 


CLE- 
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Cleanthes. 

And  yet  what  is  more  common  than  to 
derive  an  almoft  infuperable  bias  from  the 
accidental  circumftances  of  birth,  connexion 
and  example  ?  If  example  has  fo  prevalent 
a  force,  as  to  make  us  Item  the  ftream  of 
natural  propenfities,  and  fedudtive  plea- 
fures,  can  we  wonder  that  in  leffer  in- 
ftances,  and  of  a  lefs  important  nature,  it 
fliould  govern  almoft  with  a  nod  ?  yet  ex¬ 
ample  I  am  perfuaded  has  been  often  fuf- 
ficient  to  give  an  early  determination  to 
youth,  to  tread  the  felf  fame  paths  of  what¬ 
ever  kind,  which  their  parents,  or  particular 
friends  did  before  them.  And  thus  inclina¬ 
tion  miftaken  for  ability  has  led  them  into 
fcenes  of  life,  for  which  they  were  never  de- 
ftgned,  by  difpofition  of  mind,  or  texture  of 
body.  But  by  whatever  means  we  arrive 
at  fo  much  difcontent,  the  confequence  is 
almoft  always  the  fame  3  that  we  are  ready 
to  lay  the  fault  on  our  own  particular  fitu- 
ation  3  and  to  think  that  a  different  em¬ 
ployment  or  ftation,  would  have  fuited  us 
better,  and  rendered  us  a  great  deal  hap¬ 
pier  —  yet  where  (to  purfue  a  little  the 
poet’s  plan)  is  the  mighty  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  foldiers  camp,  and  the  failors 
:  *  cabin  ? 
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cabin  ?  both  callings  are  expofed  to  frequent 
dangers,  and  to  horrible  diftrefs ;  and  the 
ftarting  of  a  plank  will  as  effectually  put  an 
end  to  the  mariner’s,  as  a  bullet,  to  the 
foldier’s  troubles.  Suppofe  this  was  the 
only  circumftance  to  be  attended  to,  on 
the  occafion.  —  The  interruption  of  reft 
and  peace,  is  more  the  fate  of  crowded 
cities,  than  of  rural  fcenes,  and  calm  retire¬ 
ments  :  but  folitude  may  at  fome  times  be 
more  painful  than  crowds ;  and  hurry  is 
better  calculated  for  fome  difpofitions, 
than  -indolence  and  eafe. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

t  < 

.  You  will  allow  however  that  the  number 
of  the  happy,  is  comparatively  few. 

_ 

Cleanthes. 

I  am  afraid  fo  ;  though  the  poffibility  of 
attaining  happinefs  is  generally  admitted  ; 
and  the  eager  purfuit  of  it,  evident  beyond 
a  doubt.  For  wherever  there  remains  a  fitu- 
ation  untried  for  the  purpofe,  that  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  one,  from  which  our  happi¬ 
nefs  is  to  fpring,  —  but  how  much  better 
would  it  be  to  bring  back  the  fearch  for  it 
nearer  home,  than  thus  to  hunt  for  it  in 

obfcure 
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obfcure,  and  unknown  paths  ?  by  reviewing 
our  particular  bent  and  difpofition,  and 
endeavouring  to  feek  things  fitting  and  con¬ 
venient  to  it ;  by  attending  to  our  favorite 
inclinations,  not  only  in  their  earlieft  dawn, 
but  as  they  grow  up,  and  keep  pace  with 
the  improvement  of  our  reafon.  —  Let 
us  attend  likewife  to  confequences  ;  and 
though  we  do  not  always  fee  a  neceflary 
connexion,  between  fuch  an  a£tion,  and 
fuch  a  fuffering ;  yet,  inafmuch  as  we  have 
often  experienced  it,  let  us  ever  fufpect 
them  as  combining  againft  our  peace. 

Philalethes. 

Honey  itfelf  is  unfavourable  to  fome  con- 
ftitutions,  and  yet  who  could  fufpeft  mif- 
chief  under  fo  palatable  a  difguife? 

Cleanthes. 

Another  caufe  which  often  involves  us  in 
great  inconveniences,  and  not  unfrequently 
in  bitter  fufferings,  is  that  amazing  pro- 
penfity  in  mod:  men  to  Imitation  ;  —  to  live 
like  ourfelves,  was  a  fenfible  phrafe,  as  mean¬ 
ing  a  life  adapted  to  our  circumftances  and 
difpofition ;  but  to  live  like  others,  is  the 
fafhionable  folly ;  in  order  for  which  we 
enter  on  purfuits  quite  abfurd  in  their  na- 
•  ture 
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ture,  and  as  unfuccefsful  in  their  event. 
Thofe  fteps  which  have  led  another  to  for¬ 
tunate  preferment,  may  be  impoffible  for 
me  to  tread  with  fafety  ;  and  that  ftorm  of 
life  which  only  makes  another  fick,  may 
fend  my  poor  fhattered  bark  to  the  bottom. 
Our  difpofition,  not  our  rank  and  fxtuation 
in  life,  (hould  determine  the  nature  of  our 
principal  purfuits,  and  our  mode  of  living; 
and  thus  the  field  or  the  clofet,  expenfive 
tafte  or  regular  fobriety,  are  all  compatible 
with,  and  may  occafionally  make  a  part  of 
public  as  well  as  private  chara£ters, 

Sophronius. 

You  might  have  added,  Clean  the  3,  that 
whenever  we  a6t  in  oppofition  to  our  na¬ 
tural  inclinations,  in  relation  to  things  in¬ 
different  in  themfelves,  we  muff  be  con- 
flantly  wretched  and  u-neafy.  When  we 
go  out  of  ourfelves  (as  it  were  to  occupy 
another)  we  neceffarily  become  ttrangers 
at  home  —  whereas  every  thing  defireable, 
and  that  can  give  us  true  content,  muft  be 
relative  to  feelings  not  of  others,  but  of 
our  own,  peculiarly,  and  complexionally 
fuch.  Tully,  that  great  matter  of  rea- 
foning,  as  well  as  of  eloquence,  gives  us 

G  advice 
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advice  to  the  fame  purpofe.  cc  Omnino  fi 
quidquam  eji  decorum ,  nihil  ejl  profedlo  magi$> 
quam  requabilitas  uni v  erf  re  vita,  turn  fingu - 
larum  adlionum ;  quam  autem  confers  are  non 
poffiS)  fi  aliorum  naturam  imitansy  omittas 
tuam  ”  —  But  for  the  prefent  we  will  drop 
this  fubject,  and  refume  it  again  in  another 
place,  as  I  am  defired  to  introduce  you  to 
fpend  the  remainder  of  the  day,  with  our 
worthy  neighbour  Aristus,  who  would 
very  willingly  be  admitted  a  fharer  in  thefe 
our  friendly  debates  it  is  about  the  time 
I  promifed  to  be  with  him.  — > 

All. 

We  fhall  willingly  attend  you  thither, 


PlA- 


End  of  the  Second  Dialogue* 
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1  .  « 

Dialogue  IIL 

CLEANTHES,  HORTENSIUS, 
SOPHRONIUS,  PHILALETHES, 
and  ARISTUS. 

Aristus. 

I  think  myfelf  peculiarly  happy,  in  having 
this  agreeable  company  at  my  table ; 
and  am  not  without  hopes  that  they  will 
honour  it  with  fome  fuch  converfation, 
as  I  know  they  frequently  hold  together. 
I  doubt  not  but  it  would  prove  as  ufeful 
as  what  we  have  tranfmitted  to  us  of  that 
kind,  from  the  philofophers  of  Greece  and 
Rome . 

* 

# 

Hortensius. 

Had  you  been  prefent  Aristus,  at  the 
entertainment  of  yefterday,  and  this  morn- 
ing,  you  might  well  have  fancied  yourfelf 
at  '  the  table  of  fome  fuch  antiquated 
fages.  For  Cleanthes  has  been  employ¬ 
ed  in  varnilhing  over  all  the  cracks  and 
imperfedtions  of  our  nature,  and  en¬ 
deavouring  to  perfuade  us,  that  whatever 
we  complain  of  in  this  world,  is  either  not 

G  2  worth 
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worth  complaining  of,  or  what  we  might 
eafily  avoid  if  we  pleafed.  —  I  have  been 
taught  to  lay  a  great  deal  to  the  charge  of 
human  frailty,  and  am  not  willing  to  be 
robbed  of  fo  eafy  a  defence.  And  yet  I 
cannot  help  owning  there  is  more  truth  in 
fome  things  which  he  afferts,  than  I  have 
formerly  even  fo  much  as  fufpecled. 

SOPHRON IUS. 

Want  of  conlideration,  Hortens  ius, 

Jf* 

is  the  permanent  cloud  that  obftructs  the 
rays  of  truth.  —  Your  youth  deferves 
pardon,  and  your  ingenuous  confeffion 
praife.  — But  I  am  miftaken  if  Clean* 
thes,  has  not  more  artillery  to  play  off, 
before  he  quits  the  field. 


.Aristus. 

I  hope  I  fhall  be  prefent  at  the  engage¬ 
ment. 

Hortensius. 

Why  not  ?  Cleanthes  is  no  Rhodian 
leaper.  He  is  ready  to  perform  on  any 
ground. 

Aristus. 


Let  us  then  repair  to  that  arched  bower, 
where  neither  heat  nor  noife  are  likely  to 

difturb 
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difturb  us.  —  Give  me  leave  to  lead  the 

way.  The  fruit  and  wine  lhall  follow  us. 

<  \ 

Cleanthes. 

* 

I  will  not  decline  a  talk  fo  obligingly 
impofed  upon  me,  though  I  doubt  not  but 
many  prelent  are  better  qualified  for  it 
than  myfelf. 

Hortensius. 

I  promife  you  I  am  not  of  the  number  $ 
and  I  even  tremble  for  your  fuccefs. 

Cleanthes. 

I  am  obliged  to  your  friendly  fears ;  but 
left  theyfhould  miflead  Aristus,  I  think 
it  neceflary  in  a  fummary  way  to  explain 
the  nature  of  my  undertaking  to  him. 
I  happen,  Aristus, to  be  wonderfully dif- 
pofed  to  fancy,  that  all  things  are  fo  con¬ 
trived,  as  that  we  generally  have  it  in  out 
power  to  make  them  fubfervient  to  our 
intereft.  —  We  are  unavoidably  affe£ted 
with  every  thing  around  us  $  this  is  granted. 
But  it  appears  to  me,  that  we  might  avoid 
many  unhappy  influences,  under  which  we 
daily  fuffer,  by  a  due  obfervance  of  certain 
rules  in  our  own  power.  And  that  many 

of 
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of  the  evils  which  occafion  fuch  frequent 
complaints,  may  be  robbed  of  their  more 
malignant  quality,  and  render'd  harmlefs, 
when  they  cannot  be  made  palatable,  — 
I  repeat  it,  (for  it  cannot  fink  too  deep  into 
our  mind)  that  relative  fitnefs  is  the  whole 
of  human  happinefs,  whether  applied  to 
mind  or  body  and  I  have  afferted  that  in 
moft  cafes,  there  is  fo  little  attention  paid 
to  it,  that  from  hence,  more  than  from 
any  unfavourable  circumftances  in  our 
nature,  much  of  human  fuffering  flows. 
Is  there  any  thing  in  this  fo  very  paradox¬ 
ical,  any  thing  repugnant  to  reafon  or 
experience  ? 

SOPHRONIUS. 

I  acknowledge  the  truth  of  much  you 
have  faid  -y  but  fome  difficulties  ftill  remain. 
For  inftance,  I  have  remarked  many,  who 
though  they  feemed  pleafed,  and  made  the 
beft  of  events  for  a  part  of  their  lives,  yet 
feldom  could  keep  their  temper  or  good 
humour  to  the  end.  And  yet  this  in  peo¬ 
ple,  who  fancied  they  were  taking  the  very 
fteps  you  recommend  of  adopting  things 
agreeable  to  their  tafle. 


Cle- 
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Cleanthes. 

This  difappointment  is  eafily  accounted 
for.  There  are  fuch  changes  introduced  by 
the  hand  of  time,  both  of  mind  and  body 
that  the  fame  things  cannot  always  pleafe : 
and  not  unufually  very  diftant  taftes  and 
even  oppofite  inclinations  are  feen  to  follow 
in  fucceffion.  Hence  thofe  falutary  cautions 
of  not  tying  ourfelves  to  unrelaxing  rules 
of  condudt,  when  the  fatisfaction  refulting 
from  them  no  longer  ex  ills.  The  things 
remain  the  fame ;  it  is  we  that  alter  — 
Non  fum  qualis  eram,  may  be  applied  by  every 
mortal ;  and  with  refpect  almoft  to  every 
amufement.  —  There  is  a  decency,  there 
is  a  propriety,  I  am  fure  there  is  a  pleafure, 
in  always  adting  conformably  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  reafon.  But  if  age  (for  inftance) 
will  affect  the  levity,  and  join  in  the  giddy 
fchemes  of  fuch,  whofe  powers  and  paffion? 
are  of  a  higher  form,  what  can  be  expedted 
but  difappointment  ?  what  ought  to  follow 
but  derifion  ?  nor  will  youth  reap  any 
comfort  from  affedted  formality,  or  from 
difguifmg  itfelf  in  the  garb  of  foberer 
years.  —  In  nothing  more  perhaps,  is  this 
^bfurdity  feen,  than  in  the  levelling  tyranny 

of 
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of  falliion,  where  tottering  age  muft  face 
the  fame  inclement  Ikies,  and  as  lightly 
clad,  as  the  fprightly  glow  of  buxom  youth. 
What  wonder  then,  if  man  anticipates,  or 
doubles  the  infirmities  to  which  he  is  na¬ 
turally  heir?  The  difpofition  will  determine 
our  real  feelings  in  fpite  of  all  our  tricks.-— 
Our  confirmation,  the  pain  or  pleafure  of 
our  purfuits.  — 

.  ..  Aristus. 

Yet  alas !  this  tyranny  is  extended  to  the 
table  as  well  as  to  the  toilet  >  and  we  muft 
eat  and  drink,  not  only  what  we  do  not 
like,  but  even  what  we  do  not  know. 

Cleanthes, 

’Tis  very  true  j  and  yet  independant  of 
Whim  and  caprice,  there  is  a  real  change  of 
palate,  as  well  as  of  the  powers  of  digeftion 
at  different  periods  of  our  lives. 

Aristus. 

I  have  occafionally  converfed  with  me¬ 
dical  gentlemen,  who  were  of  opinion,  that 
this  alteration  of  tafire  and  appetite,  was  an 
inflrancc  of  the  perpetual  care  of  Providence 
for  our  welfare, 

Hor^ 
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Hortensius. 

Thofe  Gentlemen  you  fpeak  of,  are  pleaf- 
ed  to  call  wine  the  Lac  Senum.  But  I  find 
nothing  repugnant  to  my  conftitution  at 
prefent,  in  good  Burgundy  and  Champaign , 
though  I  am  afraid  my  follies  and  flights 
denote  me  young. 

*  .  *  V  \  ' 

Philalethes. 

The  juice  of  the  grape  in  moderation 
fuits  all  ages  above  infancy,  and  perhaps 
difagrees  with  few  conftitutions.  —  But  the 
remark  of  Cleanthes,  remains  notwith- 
ftanding  unrefuted.  If  the  powers  of  digef- 
tion,  and  the  condition  of  our  fluids  vary,  as 
they  certainly  do,  at  different  periods  of 
our  lives,  fo  doubtlefs  fhould  our  diet  j  and 
to  fay  that  we  have  no  natural  propenfity 
to  guide  us  to  a  judicious  choice,  would  be 
allowing  the  brutes  to  have  more  forefight 
than  ourfelves. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

But  do  we  not  on  the  other  hand  Phi- 
la  let  HE  s,  frequently  fee  people  fond  of 
what  is  particularly  noxious  to  their  con¬ 
ftitution?  what  is  dame  Nature’s  defign 
here? 

Pht- 
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Philalethes. 

The  very  circumftance  of  being  denied, 
greatly  enhances  the  value  of  what  we 
covet,  and  makes  us  proportionally  more 
eager  after  it ;  and  then  the  mind  rather 
than  the  body  is  to  be  called  to  an  exa¬ 
mination  5  but  it  may  be  accounted  for 
even  on  the  principle  of  conftitution :  in- 
afmuch  as  we  can  never  eagerly  defire, 
what  always  gave  us  pain ;  and  the  things 
which  now  for  a  while  difagree,  having 
formerly  given  us  pleafure,  we  naturally 
hope  to  recover  that  ftate  again,  and 
feel  internal  longings  to  make  the  ex¬ 
periment*  And  in  general,  with  fucccefs. 
Antipathies,  born  with  us,  and  unintelligi¬ 
ble  abhorrences,  as  they  are  rare,  fo  they 
need  not  be  introduced  into  this  account, 

Hortensius. 

But  upon  this  principle  of  nature  being 
man's  internal  prompter  to  whatever  is 
peculiarly  proper,  how  can  we  account 
for  the  univerfal  abhorrence  we  all  enter¬ 
tain  for  medecine  ?  fhould  not  this  Dea 
Conservatrix  impell  us  on  to  our 
good,  and  make  us  pant  for  the  medicated 

bowl. 
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bowl,  whether  crowned  with  wormwood 
or  rofes  ? 

•  Philalethes. 

I  do  not  in  the  firft  place  allow  there 
is  an  univerfal  abhorrence  in  our  nature 

_  I 

to  phyfic ;  for  ufe,  or  fome  other  caufe 
makes  it  palatable  to  many ;  nay,  we  in¬ 
troduce  one  of  the  moll  fetid  drugs  into 
fauce,  and  even  into  fnuff.  —  But  when 
otherways,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  na¬ 
ture  is  not  idle  where  our  health  is  con¬ 
cern’d.—  She  receives  and  retains  the  moffc 
naufeous  compofitions,  when  inflrumental 
to  the  grand  objeft,  health.  —  She  forefees 
probable  fufferings  in  the  way,  and  willingly 
embraces  them,  as  neceffary  to  fuccefs.— 
The  greateft  generals  have  not  been  a- 

fhamed  to  confefs  fome  little  tremor  at 

«• 

the  onfet  to  battles,  in  which  they  have 
conquer’d.  —  And  martyrs  have  not  always 
view’d  the  flake  without  tranlitory  terror. 
I  fpeak  not  of  nature  as  of  a  compulfive 

force,  but  as  of  an  impelling  and  generally 
a  prevailing  principle. 

But  it  is  time  to  reftore  the  oar  to 

Cleanthes’  hand,  though  from  his 

filence  I  prefume  we  have  not  fleered 

much  out  of  the  way. 

H  2 
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/■i  e  \ 

Cleanthes. 

No  —  but  to  ufe  your  own  metaphor, 
you  have  not  crowded  all  the  fail  you 
might;  you  have  pafled  over  that  very 
falutary  fagacity  of  nature,  which  in  ill- 
nefs  fo  particularly  difpofes  us  to  covet 
things  beneficial,  and  to  loath  things  de¬ 
trimental.  Of  this  kind  is  our  great  aver- 
fion  to  flefh  in  every  fhape,  during  a 
putrid  date  of  our  juices,  and  our  eager- 
nefs  for  every  thing  acid. 

Hortensius. 

By  your  leave,  then  either  Nature  or 
her  handmaids  were  miftaken,  in  a  violent 
fever  I  lately  had.  —  For  my  nature  called 
aloud  for  water  and  fmall  beer,  and  I  well 
remember  they  were  both  denied  me. 

r  Cleanthes. 

.  It  was  yourfelf  only  that  was  miftaken. ~ 
Nature  called  aloud,  and  properly  for  fmall 
diluting  liquors ;  it  was  Hortensius, 
called  for  cold  water  and  fmall  beer. 

'  j  i  _  . 

Aristus. 

I  believe  Cleanthes,  is  pretty  right.— 
Not  but  there  are  inftances  of  very  fuc- 

cefsful 
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cefsful  temerities  to  be  met  with  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  fick. 

Cleanthes. 

Perhaps  they  only  appear  fuch  to  ns, 
from  our  ignorance  of  what  nature  is 
defigning. 

Hortensius. 

I  mull  not  alk  Cleanthes  for  a  de¬ 
finition  it  feems ;  but  I  may  perhaps,  for 
an  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  Nature,  in  medicine. 

Cleanthes. 

It  is  a  power  with  which  the  human 
body  is  endued,  refulting  from  the  union 
and  harmony  of  its  parts,  and  their  in¬ 
timate  communication  with  the  feat  of 
fenfe,  the  brain,  of  raifing  fuch  commo¬ 
tions  within  itfelf,  as  have  an  immediate 
tendency  to  remove  obftruclions,  throw- 
off  what  is  hurtful,  and  change  or  check 
the  courfe  of  various  fluids.  Some  per- 
fonify  as  it  were  this  power,  and  give 
it  the  name  of  Anima,  enthroning  it  in 
the  mind,  whence  it  darts  its  providential 
eyes  into  every  part  of  our  frame,  to  pre¬ 
vent 
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,v  *1  •  ^ 

vent  difeafes,  and  ward  off  danger :  but  if 

we  confider  all  the  artifices  attributed  to 

%  ... 

this  imaginary  being,  we  fhall  find  her 
fometimes  over-acting  her  part,  and  fome- 
times  miftaking  it.  Which  errors  are  eafily 
accounted  for,  if  we  make  the  word  Na¬ 
ture  ftand  for  matter  and  motion,  as 
blended  in  the  ftrufture  of  the  body.  In 
this  fenfe  I  underftand  the  4>u<nf  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates  and  the  ancients,  the  Na~ 
tura  of  Sydenham  and  the  moderns. 

/ 

Aristus. 

You  allow  therefore  that  nature  is 
fometimes  miftaken  in  her  operations,  and 
Hands  in  need  of  correction. 

Cleanthes; 

Very  frequently;  and  yet  thefe  errors 
have  been  afcribed  to  a  providential  inter- 
pofition  of  the  Anima.  Take  an  inftance; 
violent  Teachings  ufually  attend  a  fliarp 
fit  of  the  ftone  or  gravel.  This  is  faid  to 
be  a  contrivance  of  this  tutelary  being, 
to  drive  the  ftone  along  the  paffage  to  the 
bladder, -whereas  it  is  more  likely  to  re¬ 
tard  its  progrefs,  and  certain  to  impair 
the  ftrength. 


So- 
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SOPHRONTUS. 

What  is  Nature  doing  then  all  this 
time  ? 

Cleanthes. 

Nothing  —  fhe  is  overpowered,  and  wants 
affiftance.  The  Teachings  are  the  confe- 
quence  of  a  general  irritation  begun  by 
the  afperities  or  fize  of  the  concretion, 
and  communicated  to  the  nerves  of  the 
ftomach  —  till  thefe  and  all  the  parts  are 
more  compofed,  there  is  little  chance  of 
expelling  the  enemy. 

Hortensius. 

By  your  leave,  let  us  change  the  dik 
courfe.  I  fhall  grow  whimfical  if  I  hear 
too  much  of  thefe  things. 

Cleanthes. 

With  all  my  heart :  though  I  forget 
where  we  were. 

Aristus. 

I’ll  help  you  on  —  an  obfervation  occurs 
to  me,  from  your  reflexion  on  the  change 
of  difpofition,  being  dependant  on  that 
of  years,  which  feems  to  make  a  little 
againft  your  very  comprehensive  fcjieme 

of 
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of  happinefs.  It  is  this,  — that  there  feems 
to  be  no  feafon  or  period  of  life  which  a  rea- 
fonable  man  would  dare  to  fix  on,  might  he 
have  his  choice  of  remaining  in  it,  during 
his  refidence  on  earth.  — For  indeed  where 
could  he  fix  ?  he  would  hardly  prefer  the 
Tielplefs  ftate  of  infancy}  and  yet  infants 
have  their  joys  it  is  certain }  but  they  leave 
not  fufficient  traces  on  the  memory,  to  be 
afterwards  defcribed.  Much  of  the  apparent 
fufferings,  the  fobs  and  forrows  of  this 
age,  arife  from  the  improper  condudt  of 
tbofe  about  it,  as  well  as  many  that  are 
really  fuch.  But  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 
that  man  after  having  known  the  ufe  of 
reafon,  ihould  fix  on  an  exiftence  where 
he  has  fo  few  powers  at  command. 

The  life  and  fire  of  youth,  would  feem 
more  ftrongly  to  recommend  itfelf,  but 
that  unfortunately  this  age  is  not  without 
alloy.  The  fire  often  burns  too  furious  for 
our  own  fafety,  and  not  unfrequently  en¬ 
dangers  that  of  the  public }  fo  that  the 
parties  themfelves  have  acknowledged  the 
unfatisfaftorinefs  of  their  purfuits,  and 
have  feen  the  approach  of  autumn,  and 
met  it  with  pleafure,  after  the  dangerous 
forfeit  of  a  youthful  fummer. 


Hor- 
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Hortensius. 

You  have  faid  enough  on  that  —  pray 
haften  to  the  next  ftate. 

Aristus. 

A  ftate,  which  is  doubtlefs  the  beft  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  true  enjoyment  of  life  ;  but 
in  which  we  a6l  perhaps  more  injudicioufly 
than  might  be  expected. 

The  latter  end  and  dregs  of  life,  are  fo 
frequently  held  out  to  us  in  an  unfavour¬ 
able  manner,  as  almoft  to  eftablifh  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  fuppofing  bodily  infirmity  and 
mental  perverfenefs,  the  unavoidable  con¬ 
comitants  of  age.  But  though  this  is  not 
quite  a  fair  reprefentation  of  the  matter, 
yet  there  is  too  much  truth  in  it,  to  allow 
the  leaft  probability  of  this  being  the  fitu- 
ation  to  which  we  Ihould  give  the  pre¬ 
ference. 

Hortensius. 

Unlefs,  when  nature  fends  new  teeth, 
furnifhes  frefh  crops  of  hair,  and  beats  off 
each  hovering  infirmity,  as  a  careful  mo¬ 
ther  would  do  flies  that  were  about  to 
fettle  on  her  fleeping  babe. 
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Cleanthes. 

You  can  ridicule  this  age  I  fee,  Hor¬ 
tens  ius,  without  blufhing  :  but  thefe  are 
Rara  Aves ,  not  to  be  brought  into  pre¬ 
cedents.  —  The  proper  reply  to  what 
Arxstus  has  offer'd  I  take  to  be  this  :  — 
That  each  ftate  in  fucceflion  has  a  referve 
of  comforts  for  man,  dependant  on,  and 
connefled  with  each  other. — Happinefs  like 
fome  profpects,  arifing  not  from  a  Angle 
view,  but  from  comparing  a  wide  expanfe 
together ,  where  defarts  are  oppofed  to  fruit¬ 
ful  vallies,  rocks  to  plains :  the  terrors  of 
the  main  to  the  toothings  of  the  rill 5  the 
folemnity  of  a  ruin,  to  the  enchanting 
melody  of  a  grove. 

And  from  thus  arguing  on  the  principles 
of  variety  and  comparifon,  as  relative  to 
human  h&ppinefs,  a  word  or  two  might  be 
offer’d  in  favour  of  ficknefs  and  pain,  if  I 
was  not  afraid  of  furprifing  HqrTens x us 
too  much. 

Hortensius. 

You  cannot  furprize  me  more  than  you 
have  already  done;  you  have  opened  a  fcene 
quite  new  to  my  imagination,  and  may  (for 
the  prefent  at  leaft)  tranfport  me  whither 

you 
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you  will.  —  I  have  read,  that  health  for 
want  of  change  becomes  difeafe  :  nay,  that 
there  is  a  pleafure  in  madnefs  which  none 
but  madmen  know ;  but  I  muft  confefs 
thefe  are  pleafures  I  am  not  eager  to  tafte. 

Cleanthes. 

Thefe  are  very  violent  expreffions  it 
muft  be  allowed  3  but  that  fomething  fimi- 
lar  to  the  firft  of  thefe  aflertions  is  not 
entirely  without  foundation,  is  not  per¬ 
haps  fo  difficult  to  make  appear. 

Hqrtensius. 

To  fpeak  in  defence  of  ficknefs,  pain, 
and  infirmity,  feems  to  me  as  ftrange  an 
attempt  as  a  panegyric  on  folly. 

Cleanthes. 

It  is  propofed  only  to  ftrip  it  of  what 
does  not  eflentially  belong  to  it,  and  to  fet 
it  in  the  faireft  light  it  will  bear ;  when  we 
may  probably  fee  reafon,  not  only  to 
fupprefs  our  murmurs,  but  to  grow  re¬ 
conciled  to  our  fufferings ;  when  we  find 
that  as  pain  often  treads  on  the  heels  of 
pleafure  5  pleafure  is  no  unfrequent  at¬ 
tendant  upon  pain. 

The  parching  heat  of  a  raging  fever, 

I  2  ex- 
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excites  fuch  eager  defires  after  cooling  and 
plentiful  drink,  that  gratified  to  its  wiflh,  it 
is  productive  of  fuch  pleafurable  fenfations, 
as  experience  alone,  not  defcription  can  com¬ 
prehend.  Even  fancy  fometimes  lends  her 
tranfitory  aid  by  refrefhing  the  {lumbers 
of  the  fick  with  the  idea  of  cooling  cryftal 
{breams.  Let  a  lefs  degree  of  third:,  the 
effeCt  of  heat  and  labour,  but  feize  the 
weary  traveller,  and  what  boafted  nectar 
can  exceed  the  fweets  of  the  mod:  plain 
and  obvious  drinks  ? 

To  fpread  the  languid  limbs  on  eafy 
beds,  or  give  the  tired  eye  to  fweet 
{lumber,  are  abatements  in  the  calculation, 
and  mud:  be  fubtracted  from  the  fum 
total  of  fickly  bufferings  3  they  become  a 
kind  of  comparative  enjoyment.  —  There 
are  feveral  delightful  fenfations,  which  we 
either  experience  not,  or  very  faintly  in  a 
{late  of  uninterrupted  eafe.  —  A  ceffation 
of  pain  is  productive  of  fuch  exquifite 
happinefs,  that  we  can  find  no  properer 
method  of  expreffing  it,  than  by  compa¬ 
ring  it  to  celeftial  blifs.  For  as  an  exemp¬ 
tion  from  pain  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
happinefs  above,  fo  the  removal  of  it,  con- 
flitutes  a  heaven  below. 

&  .  ••  i  V  *  s  *  " 
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Hortensius. 

You  allow  then  that  difeafe  and  differ¬ 
ing  are  the  lot  of  man,  but  that  fome  how 
or  other,  he  will  get  the  better  of  them  at 
laid,  and  fo  be  happy.  The  little  Douceurs 
you  throw  in,  of  foft  beds,  comfortable 
drinks,  and  the  like,  are  unknown  to  all 
the  lower  clafs  of  men,  and  confequently 
to  the  far  greater  part  of  the  creation. 
There  are  numerous  beings  who  feel  the 
pains  of  ficknefs,  and  the  fling  of  poverty 
together  3  where  to  their  bodily  trials  are 
added,  the  more  excruciating  fufferings  of 
the  mind  :  from  a  helplefs  family  weeping 
around,  and  calling  for  that  daily  bread , 
which  they  are  too  young  to  expeft  at  pre- 
fent  from  any  but  their  father  which  is  on 
earth.  Where  can  fuch  an  objedt  derive 
arguments  of  comfort  to  fupport  him 
under  fuch  accumulated  trials  ?  Are  not 
bodily  fufferings  in  fuch  circumftances, 
indeed  an  intolerable  load  ? 

Cleanthes. 

From  the  feeling  manner  in  which  you 
paint  thefe  fufferings,  I  am  certain  you 
have  been  ufed  to  relieve  them  3  and  if 

fo, 
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fo,  allow  Providence  has  not  entirely  d#- 

ferted  the  poor  man’s  caufe. 

Hortensxus* 

I  have,  Cleanthes, —  and  the  firft 
ferious  check  I  ever  gave  to  my  follies, 
was  owing  to  the  rapturous  pleafure  I 
experienced  on  fuch  an  occafion.  I  found 
myfelf  repaid  with  intereft,  the  happinefs 
I  beftowed  on  others.  —  But  what  pro¬ 
portion  does  fuch  relief  bear  to  the  conftant 
diftreffes  of  the  poor? 

Cleanthes. 

You  feem  to  forget,  Hortensius,  that 
whatever  virtues  may  have  deferred  your 
native  country,  Charity,  ftill  continues 
to  adorn  it.  There  are  numberlefs  benevo¬ 
lent  fpirits  who  go  about  doing  good,  who 
by  their  counfel  and  example  in  different 
parts  of  this  happy  ifland,  have  raifed  and 
fupport  charitable  foundations,  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  really  poor,  labouring  under 
difeafes  of  whatever  kind.  This  heavenly 
principle  of  compaflion,  almoft  keeps  pace 
with  the  claims  upon  it,  from  the  number 
of  the  wretched  $  and  may  this  fpirit  never 
fail. 
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SOPHRONTUS. 

It  never  can,  Cleanthes,  in  a  nation, 
that  has  fo  often  been  merciful,  even  to  its 
captive  foes. 

Cleanthes. 

But  to  return  from  this  digreffion.  The 
benevolent  Creator,  has  not  been  wanting 
in  providing  armour  for  all  ranks  of  his 
creatures,  againft  the  aflaults  of  fo  dread¬ 
ful  an  enemy  as  pain.  —  It  is  acknowledged 
that  our  bodies  are  capable  of  feeling  fuch 
excruciating  tortures,  fuch  inexprdTible 
agonies,  as  have  made  heathens  defert  the 
Ration  appointed  them  by  Providence, 
and  ralhly  put  an  end  to  their  lives.  The 
refignation  of  the  chriftian  does  not  fo  far 
alter  the  nature  of  the  man,  as  to  diveft 
him  of  his  bodily  feelings.  And  pain  may 
continue  till  it  gets  the  better  of  life,  or 
(which  is  much  worfe)  till  it  gets  the 
better  of  reafon.  But  in  this  dreadful  Rate 
of  things,  we  are  provided  with  a  remedy, 
a  plant  of  which  we  may  tafle  and  live : 
whofe  juice  has  the  power  of  obtunding 
the  fharpeR  fufferings,  and  of  giving  (al- 
moR  in  a  moment)  infenfibility  and  eafe. 

A- 
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Amstus. 

Did  not  Sylvius  declare,  that  he  could 
not  have  been  prefent  at  fome  fcenes  he 
was  called  to,  and  muft  have  laid  down 
the  pra£tice  of  phyfick,  if  fuch  a  drug  as 
Opium  had  not  been  difcover  d  ? 

Cleanthes. 

He  did  and  with  a  degree  of  zeal  that 
does  honour  to  his  humanity.  It  is  not 
only  hard  to  endure,  it  is  mod:  affe£ting 
and  fhocking  even  to  look  on  fome  of  the 
conflicts,  which  human  nature  undergoes : 
yet  for  which  immediate  eafe  could. not 
pofiibly  be  procured,  but  from  medicines 
of  this  particular  clafs. 

Philalethes. 

I  entirely  agree  with  you  in  the  fa£t. 
But  I  think  you  might  add  fomething 
farther  in  defence  of  your  caufe.  There  is 
a  power  within  us,  however  derived,  to 
which  we  commonly  give  the  name  of 
■  Refolution.  —  But  it  has  this  effeft,  in 
general,  that  by  exerting  it,  we  fuffer  lefs 
than  we  fhould  do  without  ite  That  it  is  not 
imaginary,  or  entirely  dependent  on  confti- 
tution,  is  evident  from  the  perfons  who 
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are  often  feen  to  employ  it.  —  And  in¬ 
deed  we  frequently  do  not  know  we  poflefs 
it,  till  a  difagreable  occafion  makes  the 
happy  difcovery. 

Cleanthes. 

I  am  very  well  convinced  there  are  latent 
powers,  both  of  mind  and  body,  that 
called  forth  in  great  extremities  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  blunting  the  keen  edge  of  afflic¬ 
tion  and  pain;  and  that  no  one  in  the 
calm  feafon  of  health  and  cafe,  can  form 
any  proper  notion  of  what  his  behaviour 
would  be,  under  heavy  trials.  Be  this 
afliftance  derived  from  fupernatural  aid, 
or  inferior  caufes,  it  fights  ftill  on  the  fide 
of  human  nature. 

SOPHRON IUS. 

I  have  obferved,  that  in  proportion  to 

the  averfion  with  which  medicines  are 

fwallowed,  they  become  lefs  ferviceable, 

or  more  troublefome  in  their  effects ; 

and  I  have  read  of  perfons  who  have 

worked  themfelves  to  fuch  a  degree  of 

antipathy,  that  the  very  fight  and  fmell 

of  phyfic,  has  brought  on  all  the  con- 

fequences  that  the  compofition  taken 

down  would  probably  have  done. 

K  ^  Cle- 
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Cleanthes. 

This  too  has  been  obferved  by  Boyle 
and  others.  But  to  conclude  the  topic 
of  fick  mens  comforts,  let  me  add,  the 
return  of  tafte  and  appetite  after  conftant 
loathings;  of  air  and  exercife,  after  tedious 
confinement;  of  the  fight  and  enjoyment 
of  friends,  after  a  ftate  of  ftupidity,  or 
frenzy:  thefe  are  fo  many  inlets  of  new 
perceptions  of  pleafure,  to  be  fet  againft 
the  exceptionable  parts  of  the  fcenes  we 
have  gone  through ;  but  of  pleafure,  which 
owes  its  origin  and  force,  to  antecedent 
misfortunes.  In  a  word,  we  enjoy  blefiings 
better,  after  having  known  the  want  of 
them  :  and  we  are  apt  to  lofe  the  relifii 
of  them  as  fuch,  when  they  become  the 
conftant  companions  of  our  lives.  And 
in  this  fenfe  probably  it  is  Horten- 
sius,  that  health,  for  want  of  change, 
was  boldly  ftiled  difeafe. 

Philalethes. 

But  on  this  principle,  fhould  not  mi- 
fery,  if  terminating  at  laft,  be  the  moft 
promifing  foil  for  producing  a  full  and 
lading  crop  of  happinefs  > 
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Cleanthes. 

I  venture  not  to  affert  fo  much:  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  a  life  un¬ 
chequer’d  by  difappointments,  unagitated 
by  defires/  and  unruffled  by  misfortunes, 
would  in  the  prefent  Rate  of  human  na¬ 
ture  be  a  very  infipid  exigence  :  and  that 
we  have  but  little  reafon  to  complain  of 
that  regulation,  which  makes  many  hard- 
fhips  conducive  to  our  trueft  intereft,  and 
crowns  our  very  bufferings  with  pleafure. 

Hortensius. 

I  muff  confefs  that  the  happinefs  which 
can  only  be  extrafted  from  mifery,  is 
not  much  to  my  palate. 

/ 

Cleanthes. 

Perhaps  not.  But  if  I  fhould  fubftitute 
the  paffions  inftead  of  the  misfortunes  of 
life,  and  prove  that  fome  of  thofe  which 
are  deemed  fo  troublefome,  are  very  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  inftrumental  in  the  hap¬ 
pinefs  both  of  body  and  mind,  what 
would  you  fay  to  this  Hortensius  ? 

Hortensius. 

That  you  can  change  all  you  touch  to 
gold.  The  Lydian  King  however,  as 

K  2  X 
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I  remember,  was  no  great  gainer  by  the 
experiment.  I  know  not  what  fuccefs  it 
may  have  in  your  hands. 

Cleanthes. 

The  paffions,  Hortensius,  were  in- 
difputably  given  us  for  our  prefent  as 
well  as  future  advantage*  They  require 
fome  kind  of  management,  as  what  does 
not,  that  is  capable  of  doing  harm  as  well 
as  good?  a  certain  degree  of  wind  carries 
the  mariner  brilkly,  yet  fafely  on :  in  the 
fame  manner  a  proper  proportion  of 
warmth  in  our  temper  animates  to  zeal 
and  perfeveranee  in  things  commendable; 
while  a  florin  endangers  or  overfets  the 
vefiel.  ’Tis  not  the  brifknefs  with  which 
we  fail  on  the  fea  of  life,  but  our  touching 
at  improper  ports,  that  ruins  us. 

Aristus. 

This  is  no  new  doctrine  with  refpect  to 
the  mental  part  of  us :  but  I  am  at  a 
lofs  to  know  how  you  make  a  brifk  ex¬ 
ertion  of  the  paffions  fubfervient  to  the 
body’s  advantage?  I  thought  health  had 
confided  in  keeping  them  very  tame. 
You  would  not  bring  fire  and  faggot  to 
put  out  a  fever  ? 
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Cleanthes. 

No  —  but  to  kindle  one  I  might.  You 
are  to  know  that  phyficians  in  fome  cafes 
Rand  in  great  need  of  fuch  a  commotion 
of  blood,  as  is  underftood  by  that  term, 
and  yet  cannot  always  obtain  it.  I  am 
almoft  inclined  to  give  you  a  pleafant 
hiftory  of  this  fort,  on  which  I  fhould  be 
glad  of  Hortens  1  us’s  remarks. 

Hortensius. 

But  if  I  don’t  underftand  the  fubjedh  ? 
Cleanthes. 

We  fhall  fee  that  prefently.  --  A  reporter 
of  ftrange  events  informs  us  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  Pal^EOLOGUS  the  fecond  of  the 
name,  was  fick,  and  kept  his  bed  a  twelve- 
month  together,  of  a  difeafe  that  his  phy¬ 
ficians  could  fcarce  find  a  name  for,  and 
much  lefs  medicines  to  cure ;  but  when  all 
defpaired  of  his  recovery,  an  Old  Woman  told 
the  Emprefs,  that  if  (lie  made  it  her  bu- 
finefs  to  vex  and  anger  the  Emperor  to 
purpofe,  and  would  purfue  that  method 
continually,  it  would  reftore  him  to  his 
former  health.  That  Sex  (fays  the  fcan- 
dalous  hiftorian,)  being  generally  provided 

with 
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with  fuch  a  remedy ,  the  Bmprefs  applied 
It  immediately,  and  to  that  degree,  as  to 
fuffer  nothing  to  be  done  which  he  com¬ 
manded  ;  but  fo  croffed  and  vexed  him  in 
every  thing,  that  the  torment  fhe  conti¬ 
nually  gave  him,  at  length  forced  him  into 
a  fweat,  by  which  means  the  natural  heat 
being  ftirred  up,  and  augmented  by  ill 
ufage,  it  perfectly  diffipated  and  difcharged 
the  offending  humours  that  occafioned  his 
ficknefs,  and  the  Emperor  was  perfectly  re¬ 
covered  :  furvived  this  diftemper  twenty 
years,  and  continued  in  health  till  he 
was  fixty.  What  think  you  of  this 

Hortensius ? 

* 

Hortensius. 

That  ’tis  a  hiftory  of  the  author’s  own 
invention,  calculated  only  for  the  trite 
purpofe  of  calumniating  the  fair  fex,  who 
deferve  not  fuch  ungenerous  treatment. 

Cleanthes. 

I  fee  you  do  underftand  the  fubjecf, 
becaufe  you  fire  at  a  proper  time  and  in 
a  proper  manner  in  the  fex’s  defence. 
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Hortensius. 

I  am  afraid  a  little  of  the  lateft  though, 
to  revenge  myfelf  on  the  author  of  your 
tale. 

Cleanthes. 

Whatever  becomes  of  the  tale,  the  af- 
fertion  is  extremely  true,  that  unaccount¬ 
able  cures  have  been  performed,  by  the 
effedts  of  fright,  fear  and  fury,  whether 
accidentally  or  defignedly  excited.  — 
The  Gout  has  not  only  been  inftantly 
removed  by  the  paffions  of  fear  and  fur- 
prize,  but  eradicated  for  life;  and  paralytic 
lamenefs  and  contractions,  have  been 
fucceeded  by  freedom  of  motion,  in  con- 
fequence  of  violent  and  outragious  paffion ; 
at  lead:  if  we  may  give  credit  to  hiftories 
that  are  very  well  attefted. 

Hortensius. 

Why  this  is  charming—-  Pain,  Poverty, 
Labour,  Sicknefs  —  all  trifles!  Passion, 
the  furor  brevis  of  former  moralifts,  falu- 
tary  and  commendable  ! 

Cleanthes. 

A  comfortable  inftance  at  leafl:  among 
many,  that  Providence  is  ever  watching 

6  -  to 
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to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  for  the  more 
extenfive  happinefs  of  the  creation. 

But  view  it  in  a  medical  light,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  it  contradictory  to  our  beft 
founded  notions  of  the  human  ftrufture. 
Think  only  of  the  fluids  drove  back  as  it 
were  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre 
of  the  body,  by  a  fudden  fright,  and  as 
inftantly  drove  out  again,  by  the  neceffity 
of  as  fudden  and  impetuous  a  refolution. 
What  a  lliock  muft  the  body  thus  fuftain 
between  fuch  contradictory  motions  ?  and 
what  can  be  affected  fimilar  to  this  by  the 
power  of  any  known  medicine  ?  efpecially 
if  we  confider,  that  feme  things  which 
might  promife  to  bring  about  great  revo¬ 
lutions  in  our  fyftem,  throw  the  ftomach 
generally  into  fuch  diforder,  as  to  prevent 
the  experiment  from  being  brought  to  a 
conclufion  :  or  elfe  they  are  fo  weakened 
by  the  compafs  they  are  forced  to  take, 
as  to  arrive  at  the  place  of  their  deftination 
with  too  little  force  to  conquer,  or  even 
to  attack  the  enemy. 

Aristus. 

Thefe  inftances  I  prefume  are  very  rare, 
and  therefore  it  would  not  be  prudent  to 

venture 
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venture  on  the  Gout,  becaufe  now  and  then 

1 

a  miracle  is  performed  in  its  favour, 

Hortensius. 

No  Aristus,  nor  on  many  purfuits 
which  recommend  themfelves  to  incon- 
fiderate  youth,  by  a  promife  of  prefent 
fatisfaflion,  and  a  poffibility  of  no  dis¬ 
agreeable  confequences.  But  prudence  does 
not  flourifh  very  remarkably  in  this  foil. 

But  there  is  another  thing  which  trou¬ 
bles  me  much.  I  feel  a  perpetual  thirffc 
for  variety,  and  experience  a  reftleffnefs 
in  myfelf,  and  obferve  the  fame  in  others 
of  my  age.  I  wifh  this  might  be  pardon- ' 
able  in  the  eyes  of  fuch  a  Philofopher  as 
Cleanthes,  I  can  hardly  expedt  more. 

Cleanthes. 

"  I 

.  Indeed  my  lively  friend  but  you  may. 
It  can  be  vindicated  upon  rational  prin¬ 
ciples,  deduced  from  the  ftrudture  of  the 
body,  which  cannot  remain  long  in  the 
fame  ftate  and  condition,  without  manifeft 
inconveniencies.  —  Let  us  fuppofe  a  man 
in  order  to  avoid  troublefome  fatigue  to 
fit  ftill  many  days,  and  to  enjoy  life  as  he 
may  fancy,  by  partaking  of  delicacies  in 

L  which 
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which  he  delights.  The  higheft  happL 
nefs  his  condition  feems  capable  of,  would 
be  to  fall  afleep  —  perchance  that  deep 
unquiet,  and  unrefrefhing  let  him  by 
way  of  trial,  at  fome  other  time,  purfue 
bufinefs  or  amufement,  till  he  is  hungry 
and  fatigued  5  and  then  let  him  tell  us, 
which  day’s  meal  appeared  to  him  the 
mofc  favory,  and  from  which  deep  he 
derived  the  mofc  refrediment. 

The  wearinefs  we  complain  of  when 
we  continue  long  in  one  pofture,  even 
in  fitting  dill,  may  feem  a  harddiip  upon 
our  nature;  and  it  founds  like  a  paradox 
to  afiert,  that  red:  may  be  productive  of 
.  uneafinefs ;  yet  nothing  is  more  certain > 
and  it  is  a  wife  and  excellent  provifion 
for  the  welfare  of  man,  by  prompting  him 
to  frequent  change  of  pofture,  and  urging 
him  to  fuch  degrees  of  motion,  as  are 
neceffary  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
his  fluids,  through  the  many  crooked 
meanders  in  which  they  are  deftined  to 
flow ;  and  on  the  uninterrupted  courfe 
of  which,  fo  much  of  health  depends* 
And  hence  the  reftleffhefs  of  children, 
and  even  their  frequent  crying,  is  at¬ 
tended  with  falutary  effeCts. 

Hor- 
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Hortensius. 

I  wifh  this  had  been  known  fooner ; 
for  it  was  my  lot,  and  I  fuppofe  it  is 
that  of  mold  children,  to  be  frequently 
chaftifed,  for  being,  as  it  was  called 
naughty,  whereas  to  fret  and  cry,  it  feems, 
is  but  a  natural  exercife. 

SOP  HR  ON  IU  S. 

I  am  afraid  Hortensius  will  drain 
your  obfervation  to  patronize  the  unlucky 
tricks  of  fchool  boys  ;  and  perfuade  him- 
felf,  that  activity  in  leaping  fences  to  get 
at  fruit,  is  only  following  the  falutary 
diflates  of  nature,  and  that  robbing  or¬ 
chards  is  edential  to  health. 

Cleanthes. 

As  he  is  pad  thofe  forts  of  temptation 
now,  we  will  not  enquire  how  he  ac¬ 
quitted  himfelf  in  that  lively  period  — 
Dulce  eft  deftp  ere  in  loco . 

Hortensius. 

After  fo  genteel  a  compliment,  I  can 
only  objedt,  with  a  view  of  real  infor¬ 
mation.  And  therefore  I  fhoukl  be  glad 
to  know  whether  the  fatiety,  and  even 

L  %  tea- 
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tendency  to  loathing,  which  is  apt  to 
follow  the  conftant  ufe  of  any  one  fort 
of  diet,  be  likewife  of  the  number  of  the 
falutary  motions  of  nature, 

Cleanthes. 

I  am  perfuaded  myfelf  that  it  is :  inaf- 
much  as  all  animal  or  all  vegetable  food, 
is  confiflent  with  the  health  of  very  few: 
but  from  a  proper  mixture  of  the  two, 
we  obviate  the  effeft  of  either  being 
predominant*  For  however  digeftion 
ought  to  render  the  ingefta  exactly  ho¬ 
mogeneous,  it  neither  does,  nor  can  con- 
ftantly  accomplifh  the  point :  owing  per¬ 
haps  to  accidental  weaknefs,  or  to  fome 
peculiarity  of  the  parts,  or  fluids  appointed 
for  the  purpofe;  or  it  may  be,  to  our  own 
intemperate  ufe,  and  therefore,  abufe  of 
things  falutary  in  themfelves, 

SOPHRONIUS. 

,  / 

It  is  well  known  that  enquiries  have 
been  fet  on  foot,  and  rules  laid  down,  in 
what  order  to  tafte  the  greateft  variety 
of  difhes,  with  the  leaft  hazard  of  health, 

i-  ' '  f  < 
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Philalethes. 

Nay  you  might  as  well  have  added  the 
laft  refinement  of  beaftly  luxury  in  the 
Romans ,  who  took  care  to  make  artificial 
vacancies,  for  the  gluttonous  reception  of 

the  expended  treat. 

\  , 

Cleanthes. 

Without  thefe  faulty  refinements,  na¬ 
ture  is  well  qualified  to  enjoy  variety, 
both  in  food  and  phyfic.  We  can  in  ge¬ 
neral  range  over  the  whole  creation, 
through  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  mi¬ 
neral  kingdoms,  and  freely  take  down, 
not  only  without  hurt,  but  with  benefit, 
food  and  phyfic  of  very  oppofite  qualities ; 
fuch  as  lufcious  fweets  or  corrugating 
acids ;  the  natural  heat  of  fpices,  and  the 
artificial  chill  of  ice.  —  And  is  not  this 
a  more  welcome  profpeft,  for  the  welfare 
of  the  human  body,  than  the  fcanty  plan, 
and  contrafted  allowance,  of  a  handful  of 
herbs  ?  of  food  and  phyfic  only  from  the 
vegetable  tribe  ? 

Aristus* 

I  have  heard  that  it  is  a  favorite  opinion 
with  fome  authors,  that  we  are  con- 

flL 
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ftitutionally  formed  to  feed  on  Vegetables 
only. 

Cleanthes. 

This  has  been  the  opinion  of  fome 
phyficians  and  particularly  of  Monft 
Hecquet.  The  argument  thrown  into 
an  anatomical  form,  ftands  thus  —  (Man, 
fay  the  patrons  of  this  dodrine,)  and  all 
animals,  who  have  blunt  teeth,  and  long 
inteftines,  were  defigned  originally  to 
feed  on  vegetables  only:  while  thofe  with 
(harp  teeth,  and  fhort  inteftines,  were 
framed  to  feed  on  flefh  5  as  blunt  teeth 
are  fitter  for  grinding,  and  long  inteftines 
for  allowing  the  food  when  ground,  to 
remain  in  the  body  a  convenient  time, 
to  be  fully  digefted,  fo  as  to  have  the  finer 
parts  taken  up  and  conveyed  into  the 
blood;  while  fharp  teeth  are  much  fitter 
for  rending  afunder  animal  food,  and 
fhort  inteftines  for  hurrying  that  food 
out  of  the  body,  which  in  its  nature  is 
liable  to  fpeedy  putrefadion. 

Philalethes, 

The  anatomical  reafoning  may  be  very 
juft,  for  any  thing  I  know ;  and  there 
fee  ms  to  be  fomething  ingenious  in  the 
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theory.  But  (till  I  am  afraid  it  is  not 
agreeable  to  fact,  for  not  to  mention, 
that  the  beautiful  variety  of  the  animal, 
was  coceval  with  that  of  the  vegetable 
creation,  we  have  the  exprefs  direction 
of  God  himfelf  to  the  Jaws,  under  the 
Mosaic  difpenfation,  to  abftain  from  the 
flefli  of  fome  animals,  as  unfit,  and  to 
chufe  that  of  others  as  very  fit,  and  lawful 
to  be  eaten  —  a  Angular  inftance  furely, 
to  give  man  a  liberty  to  enjoy  that  kind 
of  food,  for  which,  according  to  this 
theory,  he  was  not  furnifhed  with  proper 
organs  and  receptacles  by  his  Maker. 

Cleanthes. 

There  is  no  occafion  for  deep  en¬ 
quiries  on  the  fubjedt.  Experience  has 
entirely  fettled  the  matter  3  for  befide 
that  man’s  ftomach  is  formed  like  that 
of  other  carnivorous  animals,  we  find  he 
can,  and  does  digeft  all  forts  of  flefli;  and 
to  give  a  ftill  ftronger  proof  of  this  dif- 
pofition  in  the  human  ftomach,  there 
are  fome  barbarous  nations,  fuch  as 
the  Tartars  and  Hottentots,  that 
actually  eat  flefli  raw,  and  unprepared. 

AR- 
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Aristus. 

I  muft  confefs  I  had  never  yet  con- 
fider’d  this  circumftance,  in  any  other 
light,  than  as  an  opportunity  offer’d  us 
by  our  Creator,  of  indulging  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  palate  more  extenfively  than 
if  confined  to  one  kind  of  diet.  And 

X 

in  that  light  it  would  have  deferved  our 
acknowledgement  ;  but  more  fo,  when 
profit  is  thus  combined  with  pleafure. 

*  1  '  •  t  \ 

SOPHRON I U  $* 

And  yet  it  would  feem  as  if  Providence 
had  not  yet  done  enough  for  us,  by  the 
uncommon  pains  we  take  to  diverfify 
and  prematurely  force  the  productions  of 
every  feafon,  or  to  imitate  them,  and  pro¬ 
long  them  beyond  their  natural  bounds. 

Cleanthes. 

It  does  not  feem  reafonable  on  a  fup- 
pofition  which  I  think  cannot  be  denied 
me;  which  is  that  the  produts  of  the 
earth  come  forth  and  bloom  at  thole 
particular  times,  when  the  circumftances 
of  the  feafon,  render  them  mofl  falutary 
to  man.  —  -  In  climates  indeed  where  a 

fainter 
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fainter  fun  fails  to  ripen  juices  to  per¬ 
fection,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  calling 
in  auxiliary  heat ;  though  befides  that  the 
counterfeit  is  probably  difcoverable,  I 
fhould  doubt  whether  fuch  places  flood 
equally  in  need  of  fuch  productions. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

But  in  places  where  the  Sun  is  fuffi- 
ciently  powerful*  we  are  told  that  im¬ 
patient  man  flill  interferes  *  and  that  the 
ftalks  of  the  Frontiniac  grape  are  twilled, 
in  order  to  cut  off  the  fupply  of  cruder 
juices,  and  thus  haften  the  maturing  of 
thofe  already  formed. 

Philalethes. 

Kay  authors  go  farther,  and  introduce 
a  kind  of  vegetable  adultery ;  (for  in 
thefe  very  terms  they  fpeak  of  it  them- 
felves,)  which  is  a  method  of  uniting 
the  pips  of  lemons  and  oranges,  fo  as  to 
produce  a  tree  compounded  of  the  fcent 
and  flavour  of  each.  This  is  faid  to  have 
been  frequent  at  Florence . 

Cleanthes. 

\ 

There  feems  to  be  no  harm  in  exer- 
eifing  the  wit  and  ingenuity  of  man  on 

M  fuch 
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fuch  occafions ;  what  I  am  only  concerned 
to  defend  is,  that  Providence  has  fur- 
nifhed  every  part  of  the  known  world, 
with  whatever  is  neceffary  for  the  life  and 
comfort  of  his  creatures  :  and  that  as  he 

i 

has  greatly  diverlified  the  influence  of 
the  elements  in  different  parts  of  the 
globe,  he  has  provided  different  kinds  of 
food  and  phyfic,  refpeftively  fuitable  to 
each. 

t 

Hortensius. 

»  t 

And  every  poifon  carries  about  with 
it  it’s  own  antidote, 

Cleanthes. 

That  1  do  not  hold  neceffary  to  be 
believed.  It  is  fufEcient  that  antidotes  are 
to  be  had,  from  other  hands. 

'  Hortensius. 

What  think  you  of  cca  hair  from  the 
fame  dog,”  Cleanthes? 

Cleanthes; 

As  of  an  experiment,  which  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  Hortensius  has  had  the  curiofity 
to  make,  and  therefore  knows  very  well, 
what  to  think  of  it  himfelf* 

1  # 
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Aristus. 

But  I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  to 
the  opinion  of  every  thing  falutary 
growing  in  our  own  climate,  the  cuftom 
of  fetching  fo  much  of  our  phyfic  from 
diftant  parts. 

Cleanthes. 

You  may  underftand  it,  if  you  pleafe 
to  confider  that  at  this  time  of  day  we 
import  much  of  our  food,  as  well  as  of 
our  phyfic  from  the  fame  diftant  quarters. 
Such  as  fpices,  pickles,  turtles;  &c.  and 
that  univerfal  favourite  with  all  ranks 
of  people,  Tea.  We  only  fetch  the 
poifon  and  the  antidote  from  the  fame 
jnarket. 

Aristus. 

I  fufpeft  you  do  not  think  this  liquor 
wholefome. 

Cleanthes. 

Pardon  me  —  it  may  be  innocently, 
and  advantageoufly  drank  ;  but  it  was 
never  defigned  to  be  the  principal  fupport 
of  the  labouring  poor;  yet  this  abufe  of 
it  is  feen,  or  rather  felt,  in  almoft  every 
CQttage. 

M  %  '  Thq 
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The  argument  however  was  only  meant 
to  lhow,  that  while  we  are  feeding  on 
foreign  diet,  we  may  chance  to  expe¬ 
rience  difeafes,  which  foreign  drugs  are 
particularly  qualified  to  cure. 

Aristus, 

But  fetting  afide  this  circumftance,  I 
cannot  think  that  every  thing  is  produced 
in  our  own  country,  that  is  necefl'ary  for 
the  health  and  welfare  of  it's  inhabitants, 

Phiealethes. 

Nor  can  I  —  what  Succedaneums  can 
we  find  at  home  I  would  afk,  for  Bark, 
Rhubarb ,  and  fimilar  drugs  ?  or  even  if 
we  had  thefe  plants,  and  yet  our  climate 
fhould  not  be  capable  of  bringing  them 
to  their  deftined  perfe&ion,  would  it  not 
be  tfie  fame  thing  as  if  we  had  them  not  ? 

Sophronius, 

But  after  all,  perhaps  our  being  thus 
obliged  to  feek  neceflaries  from  other 
countries  was  providentially  impofed,  to 
teach  us  univerfal  benevolence,  by  making 
us  dependant  on  our  fellow-creatures  of 
every  place :  thus  fubduing  the  prejudices 

wq 
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we  are  fo  apt  to  entertain,  againft  people 
whofe  cuftoms,  or  even  complexions 
happen  to  differ  from  our  own. 

'l 

-  Cleanthes.' 

This  is  no  bad  hint  —  but  we  have 
wandered  far  enough  for  the  prefent. 
Let  us  make  for  port,  while  we  have 
light  enough  to  guide  us.  —  I  have  pro¬ 
bably  fatigued  my  audience  as  much  as 
myfelf. 

Hortensius, 

You  have  carried  me,  I  mull:  confefs 
into  regions  a  little  new  to  me,  but  in 
a  manner,  that  has  not  been  attended 
with  the  lead:  fatigue. 

Cleanthes. 

I  could  expect  no  lefs  than  a  complL 
paent  from  the  polite  Hortensius. 

Aristus. 

I  believe  Hortensius  has  fpoke  the 
fentiments  of  all  this  company  —  but  we 
cannot  for  your  own  fake  urge  you  to 
proceed  any  farther  now :  yet  as  I  Ihall 
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t 

be  glad  to  hear  all  you  have  left  to  fay 
on  this,  argument,  I  will  invite  myfelf 
as  Sopiironius’  gueft  to-morrow. 

SOPHRON IUS. 

A  very  acceptable  one  I  allure  you, 
and  doubly  welcome  becaufe  you  have 
prevented  me  in  my  defign. 

All. 

Then  farewel  Aristus. 
Aristus. 

My  worthy  friends,  farewel. 


End  of  the  ‘Third  Dialogue. 
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Dialogue  IV. 

SOPHRONIUS,  HORTENSIUS, 
CLEANTHES,  PHILALETHES, 
and  ARISTUS. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

I  am  glad  to  fee  my  friends  arrived  in 
good  time,  as  the  clouds  feem  to 
threaten  a  ftorm — Aristus,  you  much 
oblige  me  by  this  vifit. 

Aristus. 

I  know  of  no  obligation  I  have  laid 
you  under  Sophronius,  unlefs  by  giving 
you  an  opportunity  of  indulging  your 
favourite  paflion,  of  making  your  friends 
happy.  ' 

Sophronius. 

If  the  talk  of  fpeaking  to-day  refted 
principally  on  me,  I  fhould  be  greatly  at 
a  lofs  how  to  anfwer.  But  I  have  no 
other  merit  than  that  of  bringing  my 
friends  together,  who  will  amply  reward 
this  trifling  mark  of  my  efteem. 

Hor- 
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Hortensius. 

/  .  ?  ■  i 

Very  polite  on  both  fides,  gentlemen  ;  and 
if  you  think  it  fufficient,  fuppofe  we  call 
upon  Cleanthes,  to  refume  his  talk. 

Cleanthes. 

A  talk  indeed  Hortensius,  and  fuch 
a  one,  as  the  Roman  Orator  himfelf 
feemed  to  dread  to  fpeak  profelfedly  on 
an  important  fubjeft,  before  judges  lilten** 
ing  with  eager  attention. 

Hortensius. 

I  believe,  Cleanthes,  we  fhall  lb  me 
of  us  take  the  liberty  of  breaking  in  upon 
you,  and  relieve  you  by  interruption* 
So  take  courage. 

Cleanthes. 

Interruption  is  what  I  am  about  to 
recommend.  For  to  wdiat  I  have  already 
faid  of  the  conftitutional  powers  of  our 
body,  to  evade  or  conquer  cuftomary 
dangers,  I  mull  add,  that  our  nature  is 
feldom,  (if  ever)  tied  down  to  invariable 
rules  in  applying  the  many  comforts  of 
life.  The  fame  perfon  may  at  different 
times  indulge  in  much  variety,  and  aft 
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as  if  he  were  of  a  very  different  con- 
ftitution.  A  change  of  place,  of  thought, 
purfuit,  or  amufement,  is  capable  of 
diverfifying  our  fenfations  :  for  while 
air,  food,  and  exercife,  have  fo  great  an 
influence  over  the  bodies  of  men,  as  we 
feel  they  have,  and  thefe  can  be  varioufly 
compounded  both  as  to  manner  and 
degree,  there  .cannot  but  refult  from 
hence  a  power  to  partake  with  impunity, 
if  not  with  advantage,  of  the  variety  of 
enjoyments  which  nature  offers  us. 


Hortensius. 

Why  then  does  youth  fo  often  fmart, 
for  what  gravity  calls  intemperate  pur- 
fuits ;  or  how  can  any  age  tell  exa£tly, 
when  Nature  is  in  fuch  wonderful  good 
humour  ? 


Cleanthes. 

Perhaps  only  from  experience  ;  which 
will  very  foon  furnifh  us  with  general 
rules  to  guide  us  fuccefsfully  in  our 
purfuit.  An  experience  to  be  attained 
by  all,  who  will  attend  a  little  carefully 


to  it. 


N 
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<  ••  ,  .  1  .  * 

Philalethes. 

I  fuppofe  Cleanthes  means,  that 
health  does  not  depend  on  eating  or 
drinking  by  weight,  and  meafure,  in  the 
firatic  chair  of  Sanctorius  ;  or  on 
walking,  or  riding  over  a  particular  fpot 
of  ground  at  certain  hours. 

Cleanthes. 

I  mean  rather  more  —  that  occafionaliy 
we  may  tranfgrefs  the  mod  fettled  rules 
for  our  condu£t  in  thefe  matters,  and 
find  ourfelves  benefited  by  it.  And  in¬ 
deed  without  fuch  a  privilege,  fociety 
would  be  confined  to  very  hard  con¬ 
ditions,  and  intimacies  be  formed,  not 
on  the  plan  of  correfponding  fouls,  but 
of  fympathizing  nerves  and  bowels. 

Hortensius. 

This  do&rine  I  fuppofe,  is  in  favour 
of  Cato,  when  flufhed  with  wine,  and 
of  other  grave  characters,  who  feem  to 
common  apprehenfions,  to  have  fome- 
times  fallen  into  culpable  excefs. 
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Cleanthes. 

It  is  meant  in  favour  of  what  Provi¬ 
dence  moft  undoubtedly  defigned,  that 
man  fhould  be  capable  of  very  extenfive 
comforts,  notwithstanding  the  frailty  of 
his  lapfed  condition.  This  latitude  how¬ 
ever  is  calculated  only  for  perfons  in 
health :  ficknefs  requires  a  ftriCter  re¬ 
gimen,  and  an  uncomfortable  famenefs. 

Hortensius. 

But  the  poets  tell  us,  Cleanthes, 
who,  if  not  medical,  were  certainly  mo¬ 
ral  doctors,  that  this  freedom  of  ranging 
this  latitude  of  choice,  is  very  unable 
to  procure  the  comforts  it  pretends  to, 
at  leaft  for  man  as  compounded  of  mind 
as  well  as  of  body. 

Cleanthes. 

The  poets  muft  pardon  me  if  I  fub- 
fcribe  not  to  thefe  tenets  univerfally  5 
they  may  perhaps  be  applicable  to  a 
difordered  mind,  and  a  guilty  confcience  — 
but  affliction  for  the  lofs  of  fomething 
dear  to  us,  or  the  gloominefs  of  an  ac¬ 
cidental  indifpofition,  are  certainly  ca- 

N  2  pable ' 
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pable  of  alleviation  from  change  of  fcenes* 
and  of  being  removed  by  new,  and  en¬ 
tertaining  obje£ts. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  elegant  and 
pifturefque  defcription,  of  the  difficulty 
with  which  the  mind  attempts  to  fhake 
off  for  row,  than  the  cc  pojl  equitem  fedet 
Atra  Cura  of  Horace,  thus  emphati¬ 
cally  tranflated  by  Cotton, 

#  4 

And  who  does  mount  his  horfe  for  this, 
will  find , 

He  carries  'Bladi-fitOtXfO  00atiattl 
CatC  behind. 

And  yet  this  dark — complexioned  gen¬ 
tlewoman,  will  in  a  medical  fenfe  find 
her  hold  during  a  journey,  become  lefs 
and  lefs  firm  ;  and  by  the  rider’s  per- 
feverance,  be  forced  at  laft  to  quit  her 
feat. 

In  whatever  manner  the  foul  and  body- 
aft  together,  it  is  certain  that  the  latter 
is  very  differently  affected  in  its  coniti- 
tuent  parts,  and  aftive  powers,  under 
different  ranges  of  thought.  The  idea  of 
pain  and  pleafure,  even  of  others,  if 
heighten’d-  by-  imagination,  becomes  in 
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fome  degree  realifed  in  ourfelves ;  and 
the  folids  and  fluids  fympathife  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  nature  of  our  purfuits,  and 
fubjedts  of  our  meditation  give  irrefiftible 
laws  to  the  animal  osconomy;  it  is  our 
bufinefs  to  vary  them  fo  judicioufly,  that 
fomething  like  a  harmonious  difpofition 
may  refult  from  apparent  difcord. 

Philalethes. 

As  upon  the  whole,  ftorms,  and  calms, 
heat  and  cold,  light  and  darknefs,  jointly 
contribute  to  the  fafety  of  the  Univerfe. 

r 

Hortensius. 

The  difpofal  of  thefe  events,  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  all-wife,  as  well  as  of  an 
all-powerful  being,  and  may  doubtlefs 
be  conducted  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
But  I  cannot  compliment  man,  with 
being  matter  either  of  fo  much  pow¬ 
er,  or  prudence,  as  to  raife  or  lay  the 
ftorm  of  paflion,  juft  as  health  requires, 
or  to  be  always  in  the  exadt  temper,  on 
which  this  nice  experiment  is  founded. 
This  feems  to  be  a  refinement,  beyond 
the  poflibility  of  a  proof. 

Cle- 
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Cleanthes. 

It  will  always  be  a  difficult  undertaking 
to  gain  aflent  to  a  theory,  which  does  not 
in  general  fitit  with  experience ;  and  it  is 
more  ufual  to  fuppofe,  that  becaufe  things 
are  fo,  they  muft  be  fo  necejfarily .  Whereas 
what  we  receive  from  nature,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  paffion  and  inclination,  is  in- 
confiderable,  to  what  is  added  by  edu¬ 
cation  and  art.  I  know  not  whether 
there  is  in  nature,  a  fingle  paffion,  or 
defire,  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
render  fo  manageable,  as  that  it  fiiall 
never  be  very  materially  inconvenient  to 
us.  And  on  the  other  hand,  I  fcarce 
know  any  man,  be  he  ever  fo  well  e- 
fteemed  for  prudence,  who  does  not  at 
feme  time  or  other,  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
the  Have  of  very  unquiet  defires. 

SOPHRON XUS. 

I  think  I  have  fomewhere  feen  the 
Passions  compared  to  the  horfes  of 
the  Sun,  requiring  a  very  nice  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  reins,  to  prevent  their  fly¬ 
ing  out  of  the  road.  Will  you  be  our 
Apollo,  and  teach  us  how  to  drive  . 
fafely  ? 


Hor- 
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Hortensius. 

Or  rather  how  to  prevent  the  chariot 
from  running  away  with  the  horfes  :  for 
I  think  the  Body  is  under  Clean  the  s' 
direction  now. 

Cleanthes. 

The  deftination  of  the  blood  and  hu-* 
mours  mult  not  be  too  long  employed, 
in  fupporting  any  one  fcheme  of  in¬ 
clination;  but  muft  be  prudently  called 
off,  to  flow  in  other  directions,  and  be 
conducive  in  their  turn,  to  ferve  a  diffe¬ 
rent  purpofe.  —  The  too  long,  or  re¬ 
peated  gratification  of  any  defire,  feems 
to  form  and  model  our  bodily  powers 
to  a  degree  of  pronenefs,  which  when  we 
can  no  longer  contradi£t,  we  call  Habit ; 
and  the  antecedent  progreflive  fteps  to 
it,  "Temper .  And  yet  thefe  might  be  in  a 
great  meafure,  what  we  would  chufe  to 
have  them  ;  but  the  work  muft  be  un¬ 
dertaken  early,  and  be  dependant  at 
firft,  on  the  friendly  care  of  others. 

Aristus. 

Confidering  therefore  how  nice  the 
undertaking  is,  and  to  what  hands  it  i§ 

generally 
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generally  entrufted  we  cannot  wonder  at 
feeing  it  fo  often  mifcarry, 

Cleanthes. 

And  yet  for  want  of  this,  there  grows 
infenfibly  fuch  a  difpofition  of  body, 
as  will  prove  a  conftant  tempter  to  the 
repetition  of  follies,  of  which  we  fhall 
often  repent,  and  yet  perhaps  never  be 
cured  :  for  as  I  have  already  hinted,  we 
may  bring  ourfelves  at  laft  to  be  moved 
with  fo  flight  a  touch,  that  imagination 
will  aft  as  ftrongly  upon  us  as  reality, 
and  thus  between  vifible  and  invifible 
enemies,  we  muft  ftruggle  defperately, 
if  we  mean  to  conquer* 

Sophronius. 

How  far  do  you  think  the  body  has 
greater  or  lefs  influence  than  the  mind, 
in  determining  us  to  particular  aftions  ? 

Cleanthes. 

It  is  impoflible  to  be  certain  of  that  — 
but  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  and  we  may  fairly 
allow,  that  the  content  of  the  body  is 
feldorn  left  out,  in  calculations  for  the 
pleafure  and  comfort  of  the  mind.  — - 
In  proportion  therefore  as  we  have  made 

the 

V.  -  t 
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the  happinefs  of  the  body  more  necef- 
fary,  it  will  urge  its  fa  tis  factions  with 
more  warmth,  and  frequency ;  and  by  a 
fatal,  but  notorious  difpofition,  will  en- 
creafe  in  its  demands,  the  more  we 
humour  and  indulge  it. 

Hortensius. 

That  is,  in  other  words,  fpare  the 
rod  and  fpoil  the  child.  But  is  all  this 
fairly  deducible  from  your  firft  favourite 
principle,  —  the  ftrudture  of  the  body  ? 

Cleanthes. 

If  I  am  not  miftaken,  it  is :  —  lince 
a  certain  degree  of  fecretion,  and  de- 
ftination  of  fluids,  a  certain  tone  and 
difpofition  of  folids,  are  the  neceflary 
attendants  on  the  aftions  of  the  body, 
and  affettions  of  the  mind :  and  in  what¬ 
ever  manner  or  in  whatever  part,  they 
have  been  too  frequently  and  habitually 
ex£rcifed,  there  will  they  incline  with  fo 
forcible  a  propenfity,  as  it  will  be  fear ce 
in  the  power  of  judgment  and  reafon  to 
withftand ;  and  the  foberer  mind  roufed 
at  length  from  its  dream  of  happinefs, 
ftrives,  but  alafs  toq  late,  to  reduce  the 

O  body 
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body  to  that  point  of  moderation,  from 
which  alone  fatisfaftion  flows. 

\ 

Invite  the  drunkard  to  lay  afide  the 
pernicious  habit,  of  fwallowing  down  con¬ 
tinual  and  intemperate  draughts,  and  he 
will  fairly  confefs  to  you,  it  is  too  late  to 
do  it ;  and  the  anfwer  may  be  literally 
true;  for  the  trembling,  Tick  and  giddy 
ftate  of  fuch  a  man,  after  abftinence,  is  a 
difeafe  which  cannot  be  cured,  but  by  a 
free  return  to  the  pleafing  and  neceflary 
poifon.' —  He  has  altered  the  machine,  and 
given  it  laws  of  his  own  ;  and  by  them  he 
muft  now  be  content  to  ftand  or  fall. 

Nature  for  the  convenience  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  opens  and  fhuts  occafional  chan¬ 
nels  :  but  the  end  once  anfwered,  we  lhould 
not  urge  her  to  a  dangerous  continuance. 
How  much  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
forward  or  check  fecretions,  is  notorious 

in  many  inftances. - The  woman,  or  the 

Lady,  for  there  are  ftill  a  few  kind  mothers 
of  that  clafs,  would  in  vain  attempt  to  lofe 
her  milk,  while  continually  handling  and 
embracing  her  child.  The  fond  idea  would 
excite  deiire,  and  encreafe  the  fecretion 
of  that  fluid,  which  lire  means  to  check, 

fo 
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fo  that  a  mutual  reparation  may  in  this 
cafe  be  faid,  as  well  to  wean  the  parent  as 
the  child. 

It  would  not  be  deem’d  a  rational  ftep, 
in  order  to  avoid  hunger,  to  expofe  the 
fenfes  to  beautiful  fights,  or  favory  fleams 
of  food  ;  or  but  in  recolleftion  to  aft  over 
again,  the  delicious  fcenes  of  the  laft 
banquet. 

In  fhort,  not  to  tire  your  attention, 
thefe  are  a  few  of  the  many  inftances  that 
might  be  brought  to  fliow,  that  the  keeping 
the  body  in  fubjeftion  is  not  only  a  ne- 
ceflary,  but  a  poffible  talk ;  and  this  upon 
principles,  which  as  they  have  a  real  foun¬ 
dation  in  our  make  and  ftructure,  could 
not  be  omitted  on  this  occafion. 

Hortensius. 

Give  me  leave  to  obferve,  that  there  is 

# 

one  inftance  of  an  attempt  to  keep  the 
body  in  fubjeftion,  which  is  feldom  attend¬ 
ed  with  the  defired  fuccefs.  I  mean  in  the 
cafe  of  Corpulency ;  and  yet  furely  this  ftate 
might  feem,  if  any,  to  be  fubjefl  to  our 
controul. 

O  2  Cle- 
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Cleanthes. 

There  are  fome  conftitutions,  Horten¬ 
sius,  fo  extreamly  frugal,  as  to  convert 
all  the  parts  poffible  of  their  food  into 
nourifhment  :  and  hence  a  foundation  is 
laid  for  that  increafe  of  bulk,  which  be¬ 
comes  an  imaginary,  or  a  real  burden. 

Hortensius. 

But  I  am  fpeaking  of  perfons,  who 
really  do  every  thing  in  their  power,  to 
avoid  this  inconvenience  :  I  mean,  who  try 
for  the  purpofe  both  Abjlinence  and  Exercife. 

\  / 

Cleanthes. 

By  Abjlinence  in  this  cafe5  is  ufually 
meant  an  imaginary  fubftra&ion  of  the 
quantity  of  food,  by  eating  perhaps  but 
one  meal  in  the  day.  Now  if  this  fhould 
be  attended,  as  I  am  afraid  it  often  is,  by 
a  great  increafe  of  appetite  for  that  meal, 
the  advantages  of  the  pra£tice  will  be  very 
trifling,  if  indeed  any  at  alb 

Hortensius. 

But  Exercife  rnuft  furely  wafte  the  fub- 
ftance  —  as  is  very  well  known  to  jockies. 

Cle- 
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Cleanthes. 

If  you  pleafe,  let  us  confine  ourfelves  to 
the  exercife  of  gentlemen.  —  It  is  fuppofed 
to  obviate  corpulency,  as  carrying  off  fu- 
perfluities  by  perfpiration.  —  Now  exercife 
is  either  moderate  or  violent.  The  former 
kind  of  it,  as  it  keeps  the  body  in  health 
and  vigor,  proportionally  encreafes  the  ap¬ 
petite,  and  powers  of  digeftion  :  and  for 
violent  exercife,  I  believe  no  perfon  ever 
thought  of  taking  it,  but  upon  an  empty 
ftomach,  or  a  flight  breakfaft.  And  thofe 
who  are  fond  of  a  fox,  or  a  flag  chace  have 
no  averfion  after  it  to  a  plentiful  meal  of 
the  moft  folid  ufually,  and  nourifhing  food. 
But  this  is  not  all :  for  in  proportion  to  the 
expenfe  of  fpirits  during  the  fport,  and  the 
neceffary  refrefhment  after  it,  a  fweet  and 
found  fleep  takes  poffeffion  of  the  man,  and 
thus  greatly  facilitates  a  due  concoftion  of 
the  aliment.  Thefe  circumftances  being 
neglected  and  left  out  of  the  computation 
of  fuch  perfons’  method  of  life,  betrays 
them  into  that  unnecefiary  furprize,  that 
exercife  will  not  keep  down  their  fat. 


Phi- 
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Philalethes. 

I  have  known  another  method  tried  by 
the  fair  fex,  the  drinking  of  vinegar,  in 
order  to  keep  their  perfons  (lender  — —  a 
pradtice  I  have  heard  much  condemn'd. 

Cleanthes. 

And  with  great  reafon  —  and,  by  the  by, 
this  is  another  inftance  of  our  being  the 
artificers  of  our  own  misfortunes,  when  to 
avoid  being  as  we  fancy  inelegant,  we  run 
the  hazard  of  being  all  our  lives  unhealthy. 

Hortensius. 

But  ferioufly,  what  is  the  proper  and 
rational  method  whereby  fafely  and  con- 
fcientioufly  to  obviate  a  threatening,  or  re¬ 
duce  an  actual  corpulency  ? 

Cleanthes. 

To  introduce  an  expenfe  in  our  confti* 
dilution,  whereby  part  of  our  food  may  be, 
as  it  were  fquandered,  and  never  placed  to 
the  account  of  nutrition,  which  may  be 
done  by  certain  kinds  of  diet*  Befides 
which,  let  the  bed  be  hard,  the  deep  fliort, 
the  meals  moderate,  and  the  difhes  few. 

So- 
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SOPHRONIUS. 

It  is  eafier  perhaps  to  prefcribe  methods 
for  the  health  or  convenience  of  the  body, 
than  to  advife  what  is  the  likelieft  method 
to  make  it  a  profitable  companion  to  the 
mind.  I  have  feen  many  ways  propofed, 
and  different  regimens  recommended,  with¬ 
out  that  fuccefs  which  was  expefted  to 
follow ;  efpecially  in  inflances  where  re¬ 
ligious  motives  were  concern’d. 

Hortensius. 

You  think  perhaps  that  the  voluntary 
fufferings  of  the  deluded  Bonzes  have  no 
great  efficacy  in  a  religious  light,  or  many 
other  fimilar  hardfhips,  which  the  members 
of  particular  feels  are  fond  of  undergoing  ? 

Sophronius. 

Much  I  think  depends  on  what  we  un- 
derftand  by  hardfhips  in  thefe  cafes  ?  as  far 
as  any  feverity  of  treatment  can  anfwer  a 
religious  end,  I  can  fee  no  objedion  to  it. 
But  I  fhall  draw  myfelf  into  an  argument 
when  I  mean  only  to  be  liftening  to  Cle- 
anthes." — Will  you  have  the  goodnefs 
to  proceed  ? 


Cle- 
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CLEANT'HES. 

It  was  in  very  good  hands  before,  but  if 
you  infift  upon  it,  I  will  proceed.  I  agree 
with  you  entirely  that  before  we  ought  to 
practice  what  may  be  called  aufterities,  we 
fhould  be  very  certain  of  their  producing 
the  ends  for  which  they  were  defigned. 
And  perhaps  this  is  not  always  the  confe- 
quence  even  of  religious  abftinence. 

Philalethes. 

Your  remark  might  be  fupported  by  ex¬ 
perience  ;  and  has  not  entirely  efcaped  very 
devout  writers  on  the  fubjeft.  But  as  this 
praftice  is  not  likely  to  extend  its  influence 
too  far,  we  had  better  fee  what  other  errors 
in  this  affair  are  to  be  avoided:  will  Cle¬ 
an  the s  give  us  his  opinion  on  this  fub- 
je£t? 

Cleanthes. 

Indeed  I  am  not  very  willing  to  meddle 
in  fo  nice  a  point.  All  I  can  fay  with  pro¬ 
priety,  and  a  benevolent  wifh  of  advifing 
for  the  beft  is,  that  whenever  abftinence  or 
particular  diet  rather  feeds,  than  famifhes 
defire,  it  does  not  feem  to  agree  with  the 
defign  of  a  religious  inftitutiom  And  that 

there- 
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therefore  fome  forms  of  this  fort,  might 
advantageoufly  be  difpenfed  with,  by  thofe 
in  whom  this  confequence  is  found  to 
follow. 

Hortensius. 

The  founders  of  religious  feels  do  not 
feem  to  have  dreamt  of  your  relative  fit- 
nefles. 

Cleanthes. 

Thofe  of  meer  human  inftitution,  I  fear 
do  not  often  anfwer  their  defign.  At  leaft 
we  know  that  confinement  does  not  always 
make  the  Nun  chafte,  or  the  Fryar  holy, — 
and  that  fcandalous  indecencies  are  fre¬ 
quent  in  thofe  countries,  where  the  ufe  of 
wine  is  not  permitted  to  inflame. 

Aristus: 

It  is  certain  I  think  that  we  may  ufe  to 
our  comfort,  or  abufe  to  our  cofl:,  almoft: 
every  thing,  or  opportunity  that  is  put  in 
our  power ;  and  that  in  general  we  are  too 
apt  to  pervert  the  ends,  and  fruftrate  the 
defigns  of  Providence  in  our  favour. 

Cleanthes. 

You  grant  me  all  I  alk — for  I  do  not 
fuppofe  that  a  life  totally  exempt  from  any 

P  degree 
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degree  of  pain  and  fuffering,  was  defigned, 
or  ever  known  to  be  the  lot  of  mortal  man. 
But  if  the  reprefentation  I  have  given  of 
this  matter  be  fair  and  juft,  we  bring  on 
ourfelves  many  of  the  troubles  which  we 
might  avoid ;  many  of  thefe  troubles  are 
not  what  exaggeration  makes  them;  and 
in  proportion  to  the  fharpnefs  of  them,  is 
the  fhortnefs  of  their  duration.  If  after 
all  - —  querulous  men  can  find  pleafure 
in  decrying  human  Nature,  or  fcepticai 
ones  in  doubting  all  that  has  been  faid, 
they  are  at  liberty  to  live  on  their  own 
terms,  and  make  the  mod  of  their  own 
opinions. 

Hortensius. 

* 

A  very  fair  latitude  indeed  Cleanthes, 
but  a  very  neceffary  one.  For  after  all  you 
have  faid,  opinion  is  the  fovereign  power 
which  regulates  the  greater  part  of  the 
world.  And  Health  itfelf  is  thought  by 
fome,  not  to  be  worth  the  purchafing,  at 
the  price  of  lb  much  pain,  as  denying  an 
appetite. 

Sophronius. 

It  would  be  a  nice,  but  perhaps  dange¬ 
rous  enquiry,  how  to  baliance  exactly  pain 

and 
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and  pleafure;  nor  indeed  is  it  in  our 
power  to  do  it.  For  whatever  fatisfacHons 
we  endeavour  to  procure  ourfelves,  with  a 
certainty  of  fpeedy  fufferings  being  the 
confequence,  can  never  deferve  the  name 
of  pleafure.  And  pleafure  and  pain  diftri- 
buted  to  us  eventually,  and  accidentally,  is 
too  complex  to  admit  of  fuch  an  eftimate. 

Philalethes. 

As  you  allow  every  one  to  follow  their 
own  opinion,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  good  and  evils  of  life,  are  more  equally 
diftributed  among  individuals  than  is  u- 
fually  imagined  :  only  as  fuffering  makes 
the  deepeft  impreffion,  fo  it  is  apt  to  make 
the  loudeft  noife  :  while  filent  fatisfaclion 
glides  on  imperceptibly,  a  tranfparent  un¬ 
heeded  ftream. 

Hortensius. 

I  know  one  thing,  Philalethes,  that 
I  fhall  leave  this  company  with  a  kind  of 
pain,  I  never  knew  before.  But  I  muft  alfo 
acknowledge,  that  I  have  felt  pleafure  of  a 
new  and  unufual  kind :  which  moft  predo¬ 
minates  I  fcarce  can  fay.  I  feem  however 
to  have  acquired  new  powers,  which  I  long 

to 
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to  employ ;  and  if  I  fhould  come  off  con¬ 
queror  in  the  conflifts  of  youth  with 
danger,  I  will  come,  and  lay  my  trophies  at 
my  inftrudtor’s  feet. 

IPhilalethes. 

We  have  all  obligations  to  Cleanthes 
for  his  obfervations  5  and  every  age,  I  pre¬ 
fume,  may  profit  by  them. 

Cleanthes. 

If  I  have  given  my  friends  pleafure,  I  am 
happy,  and  in  this  agreeable  condition 
permit  me  to  take  my  leave.  Farewel  to  all 
this  company. 

,  All. 

Farewel,  Cleanthes. 


FINIS. 


